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REMARKS ON THE EARLY ROMANCES AND CANTARES 
I 


ROFESSOR Morley’s recent ‘Chronological list of early Spanish 
ballads” ! invites a study of the early romance from the historical 
point of view. If the ballads are examined in the order given in 
that study, several interesting facts come to light and furnish a 
basis for conjecture concerning the origin of the ballad form in 
Castilian and for determining the approximate date of undated 


romances. 

One of the first things that strikes the attention is the rime: the 
fifteenth-century ballads have either consonance or assonance, the 
latter being limited almost exclusively to i-a, and to agudo endings. 
Also it is worth noting that the i-a rimes are generally in words 
ending in either -a or -ida. In other cases the consonants in- 
volved had at least what Menéndez Pidal calls equivalencia acistica.? 
Following Professor Morley’s list, we find these rimes* (double the 
number of rimes or riming lines to find the total number of octo- 
syllables in the romance) : 

1. (p. 273, No. 1) “Gentil dona, gentil dona” has 12 rimes (i.e., 
even lines): 10 in -er and 2 in és. 

2. (p. 273, No. 1) “Estdse la gentil dama” (Prim. 145) has 20 
rimes: 17 in -er and 3 in -el. Consonance was undoubtedly in- 
tended. 

3. (p. 273, No. 2) “En Castilla est4 un castiilo” (Prim. 179) 
has 21 rimes: 8 in -ida, 8 in -éa, 1 in -ina, 1 in -ira, 1 in -ista, 2 in 
-illa. 


1 Hispanic Review, 1945, XIII, 273-287. 

*R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola, quinta ed., 
tercera tirada, Madrid, 1934, pp. 161ff. 

* Consult article cited above for references. 
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4. (p. 273, No. 2) “‘jQuién hubiese tal ventura” (Prim. 153) has 
13 rimes: 9 in -ar, 1 in -an, 1 in -al, 2 in -d. 

5. (p. 273, No. 2) “De Francia partié la nifia” (Prim. 154) has 
26 rimes: 20 in -fa, 4 in -ida, 1 in -illa, 1 in-ina. I am classifying 
this as assonance, though consonance was probably intended.‘ 

6. (p. 274, No. 3) “Yo salf de mi tierra” (Prim. 62), the first 
ballad divided into laisses, has 4 groups of rimes: (1) 2 in -ir, 1 in 
~il; (2) 4 in -az; (3) 4 in -ta; (4) 6 in -ar, 1 in-an; 1 in-al. Notice 
the use of both agudo and -fa endings. Consonance was probably 
intended. 

7. (p. 274, No. 4) “Retrayda estaba la reyna” (Prim. 100) has 
45 rimes: 42 in -fa, 1 in -illa, 1 in -tda, 1 in-ilia.5 Undoubtedly con- 
sonance was intended. 


‘Nos. 2, 3, and 4 attributed to Juan Rodriguez del Padrén and published by 
Rennert, Zt. fiir rom. Phil., XVII, 544-558, are as follows: “All4 en aquella ribera”’ 
has 26 riming lines: 13 end in -fa, 7 in -ida, 1 in -iua, 1 in -ista, 1 in -ita, 2 in -ina, 
1 in -isa; this arrangement has, then, assonance, with a marked tendency toward 
consonance. “jQuién tuviese atal ventura’ has 16 riming lines: 11 end in -are 
and one in the equivalent -ale, 1 in -ane, 1 in -de, 1 in -ante, 1 in -ase; this arrange- 
ment has three-fourths of the rimes in consonance, the other fourth resorting to 


assonance. “Yo me iba para Francia” has 18 riming lines, all but two riming in 
-ta, the assonating lines ending in -isa and -illa. This ballad may be said to rime 
in consonance since at this period assonance occasionally replaced consonance, 
especially in along poem. In selection V of the same collection (p. 548) J. R. del 
P. himself uses bive to rime with fatige. 

5 Followed by three strophes ababecch in Cancionero de Stiifiiga, Madrid, 1872. 
Peculiarities of versification that are similar in “Retrayda estaba la reyna” and 
other poems by Carvajal and that might indicate Carvajal’s authorship of the 
ballad are faulty consonance and frequent long lines. The long lines are too many 
to list here. In the approximately 28 columns in Foulché-Delbose’s Cancionero 
castellano del siglo XV (t. Il, Madrid, 1915, pp. 601-619) given to Carvajal’s 
octosyllables (exclusive of the two romances) there are about seventy having more 
than eight syllables each, exclusive of a number in which syneresis is possible. 
Compare the following: 


“Hoy se finisce mi alegria”’ (No. 1011) 
“fenescera la vida mia” (No. 1015) 
with the following from the romance: 


“la muy casta dofia Maria 

que fija tal parido hauia 

que en todo el mundo non cabia 

mas por regir a quien regia.” 
Assonance frequently replaces consonance: pensamiento-tiempo (No. 988), 
veynte-padesciente (1001), sabe-vale (1001), reyr-vin (1003), fablays-mas (1003), 
debate-contraste (1006), ajeno-infierno (1006), creades-dubdays (1013), casan- 
desatan (1016 and in the fyn of “Terrible duelo fazia,” which is almost identical 
with that of 1016), priessa-Aversa (1023), casada-esventurata (1023), fastidio- 
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8. (p. 274, No. 4) “Terrible duelo fasfa” * has 34 rimes (plus one 
quintilla in consonance’): 17 in -aba, 14 in -ada, 1 in -arga, 1 in 
-anna, 1 in -ara. 

9. (p. 275, No. 6) “Lealtat, jo lealtat!”’ has consonance in -ds. 

10. (p. 275, No. 7) “Yo me so el Infante Enrrique” has 74 rimes 
in i-a assonance: 51 in -fa, 2 in -ilia, 12 in -illa, 2 in -ina, 1 in -ija, 
1 in -tdia, 3 in -tra, 2 in -ida. 

11. (p. 276) “Yo m’era mora Morayma’”’ (Prim. 132) has 11 
rimes : 5 in -ar, 2 in -al, 1 in -abe, 1 in -ds, 1 in-adre, lin-alde. (The 
final unriming e may have been confused with the paragogic e 
sometimes employed in the ballad and in epic verse.) 

12. (p. 276) ““Yo me partiera de Francia” has 24 rimes, asso- 
nance in -4; 18 in -4, 3 in -dl, 1 in -¢d, 1 in -7r, 1 in -4s. 

13. (p. 276) ‘El cuerpo tengo de un rroble” has 15 rimes, all in 
-ar. 

14. (p. 276) “Mis arreos son las armas” (Prim. 125) also rimes 
entirely in -ar, having 7 riming lines. 

15. (p. 276) “Estabase mi cuidado” (Duran 1377) has 12 rimes, 
all in -ar, plus a “deshecha”’ in consonance. 

16. (p. 276) “Ya se asienta el rey Ramiro” (Prim. 99) has 14 
rimes and seems to be divided into two laisses, the first (6 rimes) 
in a-e assonance and the second (8 rimes) in -d assonance: first, 2 in 
-ares, 1 in -ante, 1 in -dn (perhaps should have paragogic e unless 
final e of other rimes confused with paragogic e—see No. 11, above), 
1 in -ae, 1 in -ades; second, 2 in -d, 2in-dn, lin-ds,3in-ar. Possibly 
to be considered assonance in 4 throughout, e to be disregarded 
in rime? 

17. (p. 276) “‘Maldita seas, ventura” (Duran, 1448) has 6 rimes: 
4 in -ar and 2 in -al. 

18. (p. 277) “Por unos puertos arriba” has two lines missing, 
leaving 16 rimes, divided into two laisses, the first containing four 
rimes in consonance -ura, the second being in i-a assonance: 5 in 
-ida, 3 in -ta, and the final three in -fan, -isa, and -ira respectively. 

19. (p. 277) “Venid, venid, amadores’’ has five rimes, all in 
-On. 


mio (1024), trata-patria (1025), barata-patria (1025), rama-villana (1027), 
cabafia-villana (1027), tiempo-pensamiento (1027). 

Both of these licenses were used occasionally by most of the poets of the 
century, but abused by Carvajal and by the author of the two ballads attributed 
to him here. 

® Canc. Shiftiga, pp. 364-366. 

7 Casan rimes with desatan and desbaratan. 
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20. (p. 277) “No adames, el cavallero” has two rimes, -or. 
21. (p. 277) “Caminaba el pensamiento” has 16 rimes, all in 


-ta. 

22. (p. 277) “Asonbrado el pensamiento” (Duran, 1416) has 26 
rimes, all in -ado, plus a “cancién por deshecha” also in consonance. 

23. (p. 277) “Yo me estaba en mi celda” has 10 rimes, all in 
-ta. 

24. (p. 278) “Dios del cielo, Dios del cielo” has two rimes, -fo 
and -igo. This strophe will be discussed below under cantar. 

Next come the glosses on romances that obviously existed before 
this time, the questions concerning them being two in particular: 
first, how long before did they originate and second, is the earliest 
known text the original ?— 

25. (p. 278) “Por el mes era de mayo” (Prim. 114a) has 20 
rimes, in agudo assonance: 11 in -or, 1 in -orre, 7 in -6n, 1 in -6. 

26. (p. 278) “Rosa fresca, rosa fresca’”’ (Prim. 115) has 11 
rimes, also in -6 assonance: 4 in -or, 4 in -6, 3 in 6n. 

27. (p. 278) “Fonte-frida, fonte frida’? (Prim. 116) also has 
assonance in -é6, 13 rimes: 7 in -or, 3 in -én, 3 in -d. 

28. (p. 278) “‘Pésame de vos, el conde” has consonance in -ar, 
18 rimes. 

29. (p. 278) “Por mayo era por mayo” (Prim. 114) has 6 
rimes: 2 in -ores, 1 in -ones, 1 in -oche, 1 in -or, and 1 in-én. It is 
worth noting that, with the exception of the line ending in -oche, 
all the rimes in the llano words are the plural of the agudo words 
used in Prim. 114a on the same subject, ‘Por el mes era de mayo” 
(see above, No. 25). Possibly this is assonance in -6, the final e to be 
disregarded in rime (see below). 

30. (p. 278) “‘Afuera, afuera, Rodrigo” (Prim. 37) has 17 
rimes, assonance in a-o: 2 in -ano, 9 in -ado, 1 in -ago, 5 in -allo. 

31. (p. 279) “Durandarte, Durandarte” (Prim. 180) has con- 
sonance in -ado, 11 rimes in all. 

32. (p. 279) “La bella mal maridada” (Prim. 142) has assonance 
in -t, 27 rimes: 18 in -4, 6 in -ér, 3 in -dl. 

33. (p. 279, No. 9) “Gozo muestren en la tierra” has 9 rimes in 
consonance, -ta. 

34. (p. 279, No. 10) “Por una selva damores” has 15 rimes in 
consonance, all in -t, plus a deshecha in consonance. 

35. (p. 279, No. 10) “Domingo era de Ramos” (Prim. 183) has 
assonance in ¢, with 18 rimes: 5 in -ir, 3 in -id, 3 in -in, 3 in -#l, 3 in 
-4, 1 in -iz. 
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36. (p. 280, No. 11) “En las cortes esta el rey” has consonance 
in -6n, 52 rimes. 

37. (p. 280, No. 11) “O Belerma, O Belerma” (Prim. 181) has 
assonance in a-a, 32 rimes: 8 in -ada, 1 in -alla, 1 in -ama, 8 in -aba, 
1 in -ana, 1 in -afia, 2 in aya, 1 in -ancia, 3 in -alma, 1 in -abra, 4 in 
-ara, 1 in -aga. 

38. (p. 280, No. 11) “La mafiana de Sant Joan” (Prim. 75) also 
has assonance in a-a, 25 rimes: 6 in -aba, 2 in -aban, 7 in -ada, 1 in 
-adas, 1 in -anzas, 1 in -ana, 1 in ambra, 2 in -ala, 1 in -ara, 1 in 
-asan, 1 in -arma, 1 in arga. 

39. (p. 280, No. 12) “Digasme ti, el ermitafio’” has assonance in 
a-a in the first three rimes quoted by Nebrija: -anta, -ada, and -alva. 

, 40. (p. 280, No. 12) “Tres hijuelos habia el rey” (Prim. 147), 
from which Nebrija’s second quotation is apparently taken, is 
divided into three laisses: first, of 4 rimes in agudo assonance 4: -ds, 
d, -dn, -ar; second, 7 rimes, probably consonance: 5 in -ado, 1 in 
-ando, 1 in -anco; third, assonance in i-a, 16 rimes: 7 in -fa, 1 in 
-ailla, 8 in -ida. 

41. (p. 280, No. 12) “Morirse quiere Alexandre” (Antol. IX, 
216) has agudo assonance in -é, 10 rimes: 3 in -én, 6 in -d, 1 in -ds. 

42-45. (p. 281, No. 13) Juan del Encina’s four romances: In 
accord with the spirit of the time, these are all written with perfect 
rime (respectively -ada, -ta, -ado, -ura). 

46. (p. 281, No. 14) “Mira Nero de Tarpeya” (Durdn, 571) ap- 
parently is intended to be in -fa consonance, though of the 45 rimes 
4 are in the plural -fan, 1 assonates in -tva and 2 in -ina. Substitu- 
tion of the plural for the singular in consonantal rime involving the 
addition of either n or s was not uncommon in the fifteenth century.* 

This examination of the forty-six earliest known ballads, ap- 
pearing, with the possible exceptions discussed above and below, not 
later than the fifteenth century, shows then, subject to the following 
discussions concerning rime, that half of these ballads have agudo 
rime, divided almost equally between assonance and consonance; 
that more than one-fifth rime in -fa or i-a, those in consonance 
predominating; that approximately one-eighth have consonance in 
llano verse; and that assonance in Jlano rimes is limited to a small 
group that probably does not belong in this period, as will be shown 


* As in the following examples from R. Foulché-Delbose, Cancionero castellano 
del siglo XV, Madrid, 1912, 1915: Wenas-pena, Juan Alvarez Gato, No. 54; santiago- 
estragos, G6mez Manrique, No. 346; publicado-pasados, Juan Agraz, No. 449; 
aguda~mudan, Hernando de Luduefia, No. 1141; esperan-verdadera, Hernando de 
Luduefia, No. 1141. 
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below. In any case, the consonants of this group appearing in rime 
position are voiced ® and have equivalencia acistica, a common sub- 
stitution for pure consonance in the fifteenth century.’® The 
romances in this last group are: 

No. 8, involving the consonants b, d, rg, n, andr. Judging from 
other verse by Carvajal, who was on the whole a slovenly versifier 
(see note 5), this poem was to be considered in consonance. 

No. 30, involving the consonants n, d, g, and ll. This is quite 
possibly not the poem glossed by Niifiez, who apparently based his 
gloss on a poem having a rime in -ado, not necessarily a ballad. 
Notice Professor Morley’s remark “a long distance from the 
original.” 

No. 37, involving the consonants d, ll, m, b, n, fi, y, nei, lm, r, and 
g. 

No. 38, involving the consonants b, d, n(z), mb, l, r, 8, rm, rg. 
Nos. 37 and 38 appear in the Cancionero de Yzar, the date of whose 
MS “has never been closely determined’’—and the gloss on “O 
Belerma” ‘“‘can hardly be older than 1520,” according to n. 19 of the 
“Chronological List.’”’ The presence of fully developed assonance is, 
I believe, further indication of sixteenth century composition of both 
these poems. 

No. 39, involving the consonants nt, d, lv. This is only a 
fragment, too short to be of much use in determining the rime in- 
tended by the poet. However, it looks as if assonance was the aim 
—in which case No. 39 would be the first romance known to be 
rimed definitely in llano assonance. No. 40, on the same subject, 
seems to be from an older version. Strangely enough, No. 39 appears 
in print just before Juan del Encina’s Cancionero containing the 
romances in which strict consonance was employed not only in the 
even lines, but often also in pairs of odd lines; " that is, at a time 
when the fad for riming ballads in consonance was at its peak. 
Could it be that repetition of identical rime in long series was being 
overdone, becoming unbearable, and pleading for relief? 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century consonance in the 
ballad was definitely the style, at least among the cancionero poets. 
All the romances in Hernando del Castillo’s Cancionero general ® 
not mentioned above are in consonance. Professor Morley “* makes 

* One exception, -asan in No. 38. 

10 A study on this aspect of versification is in preparation. 

1 See n. 16 of “Chronological List . . .” 

2 Ed. 1520. 


8 “Are the Spanish romances written in quatrains?” Romanic Review, 1915, 
VII, pp. 56-57. 


sa =" woys.Q se ss so 


co 
_e 
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the following statement in connection with Juan del Encina’s 
romances: 


The four . . . are in perfect rime, instead of assonance, as is often the 
case at this period. His ‘Yo me estaba reposando’ is also in consonance, 
as is also Gil Vicente’s ballad on Don Duardos y Flérida. . . . The three 
romances of Torres Naharro that I know, in the Propaladia, 1517, have 
perfect rime. . 


However, by the middle of the sixteenth century, the pendulum 
had swung to the other side. The two collections called Cancionero 
de romances published, one in 1550 and one shortly before without 
date, by Martin Nucio show that assonance had taken a strong 
hold by the middle of the century, though some romances in con- 
sonance are to be found in the two collections mentioned. Professor 
Morley states: “ 


linfer . . . that by far the larger number of romances published in 1550 
were assonated and astrophic. The fashion of consonantal rime, con- 
tinuing throughout the entire laisse, as well as the division into quatrains, 
which Encina had recommended with only partial success, had died out, 
perhaps in the neighborhood of 1530. 


There must be some significance in the fact that the agudo and 
the i-a rimes, whether in consonance or assonance, predominated in 
this early period of romance development. The popularity of the 
agudo rime suggests, of course, influence of the Galician-Portuguese 
poetry of the thirteenth or early fourteenth century, of which the 
agudo rime was one of the characteristics, being far more commonly 
used than the llano. Early cancionero poetry still shows definite 
traces of the influence of the Galician-Portuguese agudo. Villa- 
sandino used it.'® Pero Lépez de Ayala was fond of it.* In the 
Cancionero de Baena™ Pero Ferris in “Comidiendo non folgué’’ 
(No. 30), el Arcidiano de Toro in “De quien cuydo e cuydé” (No. 
313) and “‘A Deus amor, a Deus el rrey” (No. 314), Mahomat el 
Xartosse in “Preguntador de cara pregunta’ (No. 522), Garci 
Ferrans in ‘Por leal sservir cuitado” (No. 555), and Garci Fernandes 
de Jerena in ““Muyto tenno que gradecer’” (No. 566) all seem to 
favor the agudo, though in the bulk of the poetry of this collection 


4 Tbid., p. 59. 

6 See D. C. Clarke, “Notes on Villasandino’s versification,” Hispanic Review, 
1945, XIII, 185-196. 

16 Albert F. Kuersteiner, ed., Poestas del Canciller Pero Lépez de Ayala, 2 vols., 
New York, 1920. 

‘7 Cancionero de Juan Alfonso de Baena, ed. Pedro José Pidal, Madrid, 1851. 
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there is a decided preponderance of llano rimes—showing that the 
agudo in court verse had gone out of favor by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

Other characteristic elements that might indicate Galician- 
Portuguese influence on the ballad are the use of assonance (though 
certainly the Castilians did not have to go abroad for that!) and the 
lack of rime in the odd lines, which was fairly well known to Gali- 
cian-Portuguese and not at all, judging from available texts, to 
Castilian. The Cancioneiro da Vaticana™ offers many examples of 
poems in which odd lines are left free of rime. The following se- 
lections from this collection, for instance, are forms closely related 
to the Castilian romance: No. 1171, which includes a four-line re- 
frain (notice -¢ rime in alternate lines throughout and resemblance 
to Juan del Encina’s “Yo me estava reposando” in strophe form; 
see above): 


Quand’eu d’Olide say 
preguntey por Alvar, 
e disse-mi log’assy 
aquel que foy preguntar: 
senhor vés creed’a mi 
que o sey mui ben contar; 
eu vos contarey quant’a d’aqui 
a cas de don Xemeno, 
hun dia mui grand’a hy, 
e hun jantar mui pequeno. 
Disse-mi hu me d’el parti: 
quero-vos ben conselhar, 
a jornada que d’aqui 
vés 6y queredes filhar 
ser grande poys desy, 
cras non é ren o jantar; 
poren vos conto quant’a d’aqui 
a cas de don Xemeno; 
hun dia mui grand’a hi, 
e hi jantar mui pequeno. 


No. 1189, which would be a perfect romance if the lines were only 
octosyllabic : 


Mort’é don Martin Marcos, 
ay deus, se 6 verdade! 
sey ca se ele é morto 
morta é torpidade, 


18 Cancioneiro portuguez da Vaticana, ed. Theophilo Braga, Lisboa, 1878. 
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e morta neycedade, 
morta é covardia 
e morta é maldade. 

Se don Martinh’é morto 
sen prez e sen bondade, 
oy mays maos costumes 
outro senhor catade; 
mays non 0 acharedes 
de Roma até cidade, 
se tal senhor queredes 
alhu’-lo demandade. 

Pero hi cavaleyro 
sey eu par caridade 
que vos ajudaria 
tolher d’el soydade, 
mays que vos diga 
ende bem a verdade; 
non est rey nen conde 
mays he x’outra podestade 
que non direy, que direy, 
que non direy 


Other examples of poems in which odd lines are left free are: Canc. 


Vat. Nos. 209, 230, 235, 300, 352, 724, 749, and many others, 
especially in poems showing close relationship with the cantar, to be 
discussed below. If the origin of the romance is linked with that of 
the cantar, there is great possibility of heavy Galician-Portuguese 
influence. The practice of leaving the odd lines free was only oc- 
casionally carried over to Castilian, as in the following poem from 
the Canc. Herberay des Essarts (Gallardo, Ensayo, I, 455): 


Soy garridilla e pierdo sazon 
Por mal maridada, 
Tengo marido en mi coragon 
Que a mf agrada. 
H& que soy suya 
Bien cinquo o seys afios, 
Que nunca dél huue 
Camisa ni panyos, 
Acotes, palmadas 
Y muchos susafios, 
Y mal gouernada. 
Ni quiere que quiera, 
Ni quiere querer, 
Ni quiere que vea 
Ni quiere veer; 
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Mas dizel villano 
Que quando él saduerme 
Que esté desuelada. 

Esté de su miedo 
La noche despierta, 
De dia no oso 
Ponerme a la puerta. 
Assi que mesquina 
Biuiendo soy muerta 
Y no soterrada. 

Desde el dia negro 
Que le conocf, 

Con quantos seruicios 
Y honras quel fiz, 
Amarga me vea 

Si nunca le vi 

La cara pagada. 

Assi Dios me preste 
La vida y salut, 

Que nunca un besillo 
Me dié con virtut 
En todos los dias 

De mi jouentud 

Que fuy desposada. 

Que bien que mal sufro 
Mis tristes passiones, 
Aunque me tienten 
Diez mil tentaciones; 
Mas ya no les puedo 
Sofrir quemazones 
A suegra y cunyada. 

Mas si yo quisiesse 
Trocar mal por mal, 
Mancebos muy lindos, 
De muy gran caudal, 
Me daran pelote, 
Mantillo y brial, 

Por enamorada. 

Con toda mi cuyta, 
Con toda mi fiel, 
Quando yo veo 
Mancebo nouel, 

Mas peno amarga 
Y fago por él, 
Que Roldan por su espada. 
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One is tempted to ask whether the ballads were written in con- 
sonance first and assonance later. If so, the fact would indicate 
that the romance was, in its beginnings, a form more learned than 
popular.'® Professor Morley,”® speaking of the romances, says, 
“ . . the great majority, even of the viejos, were composed artifi- 
cially and deliberately, from the 15th century on... .” If con- 
sonance was not the aim from the beginning, assonance certainly 
did not have a strong hold in this period, appearing only timidly, 
usually in rimes in which the consonants had at least equivalencia 
actstica. Moreover, since the substitution of this type of assonance 
for consonance in all cancionero poetry was not unusual, it could be 
argued that assonance in the earliest known ballads was simply 
“failure to achieve perfect rime.” ** True assonance, except in the 
agudo, did not become characteristic of the ballad until well into 
the sixteenth century, as far as can be ascertained from available 
texts. There is a question, then, as to whether these weak cases of 
assonance—almost all, be it again noted, appearing either in the 
agudo ending (the majority) where the consonant is in the weakest 
possible position, or in the i-a assonance with -fa or -ida endings 
predominating—are the last faint signs of a previous body of 
romances in assonance or whether they are simply cases of “failure 
to achieve perfect rime”’ and the romances were actually the creation 
of the court school and written, like all other learned poetry of the 
time, in consonance. There is certainly the possibility, of course, 
that there was a previous and co-existent form of ballad and that 
the ballads of the court poets, to use Pio Rajna’s remark about 
Carvajal’s two poems, were “riflessi artistici di un genere popo- 
lare.”* Judging from the much-interpreted statement of the 
Marqués de Santillana,” “Infimos son aquellos que sin ningun 
orden, regla, nin cuento fagen estos romances e cantares de que las 
gentes de baxa e servil condicion se alegran,”’ one might suppose 
that there was a type of ballad current whose metric form greatly 

19 See D. C. Clarke, “The Spanish octosyllable,” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 
1-11. 

*” Mérimée-Morley, A History of Spanish Literature, New York, 1930, p. 172. 

% §. Griswold Morley, “Strophes in the Spanish drama before Lope de Vega,” 
Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, 1, 1925, p. 505, n. 2. 

2 ““Ogservazioni e dubbi concernenti la storia delle romanze spagnuole,’’ The 
Romanic Review, 1915, VI, 8. 

% “Prohemio e Carta al Condestable de Portugal,” ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antologia, V, p. 22. 
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resembled that of such works as the Poem of the Cid. H.R. Lang,™ 
discussing Santillana’s statement, says: 


As regards the name romances, there can scarcely be any doubt that it 
was used by Santillana in the acceptation which we find elsewhere in 
contemporary literature and which has been the regular one since his 
day. 


The author, on p. 319 of the same article, further remarks: 


It is furthermore evident that the attribute sin orden, regla nin cuento, 
which Santillana bestows upon these compositions of the third or lowest 
grade, refers to the absence in them of the metrical artistry of the Gay 
Science and of the Italianate School, and was not, as has too often been 
taken for granted, intended to mark as irregular the verse of the ballads, 
and even of the Poem of the Cid. Santillana knew fully as well as 
Nebrija and Encina that the ballad-verse had a regular number of 
syllables, and it was shown above* that this was essentially true of the 
oldest period also. 


This last statement has not been proved with sufficient convincing 
evidence.*® However, I am of the opinion that Santillana was not 
discussing simply those who wrote romances (as we know them), but 
rather those who wrote them “sin ningun orden, regla, nin cuento”— 


that is, those who violated the rules of the art. In speaking of the 
work of Johan de la Cerda and Pero Gongalez de Mendoca he 
states, without a trace of contempt: “Us6 una manera de decir 
cantares. .. .” 

As for the reason for the change in style of the ballad from con- 
sonance to assonance, conjecture offers at least two explanations: 
either that, in the long ballads, especially, identical rime became 
monotonous and assonance offered relief to the ear—as Antonio de 
Nebrija expressed it:?’ “en habla no ai cosa que mas ofenda las 
orejas: ni que maior hastio nos traiga: que la semejanga: la cual 
traen los consonantes entre si’’—, or that the popular epic form in- 
fluenced the learned, giving it the flavor of antiquity and of the 
epic of tradition. Another possibility is that assonance began as 
poetic license because of the difficulty in finding enough words in 
consonance to fill the poem. Of poetic license Juan del Encina 
states, after listing some of the common cases: 


* “Notes on the metre of the Poem of the Cid,” The Romanic Review, 1914, 
V, 304. 

*6 Author’s note: “See I, pp. 1-30; and above, pp. 295-303.” 

** See also pp. 320-321. 

7 Gramdtica castellana, libro II, cap. VI, ed. E. Walberg, Halle, 1909. 
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Otras muchas mas figuras y licécias pudieramos contar mas por q los 
modernos goz& dela brevedad cdtétemonos cé estas las gles no devemos 
usar muy a menudo pues q la necessidad pncipalméte fue causa de su 
inuéci6 aung verdad sea G muchas cosas al principio la necessidad ha 
introduzido q despues el uso las ha aprovado por gala . . .*8 


II 


Professor Morley’s list of ballads is especially valuable for the 
study of hiatus and synalepha from the standpoint of chronology. 
I believe that by means of a study of hiatus and synalepha, the 
approximate date of a ballad may be found, or at least, it may be 
shown that unless a ballad has certain characteristics in regard to 
these aspects of versification, there is small chance of its being 
earlier than a certain period.?® Rules of hiatus and synalepha, of 
course, depend on fixed length of line (see below). A study of 
learned octosyllabic poetry, including fifteenth century ballads, 
shows that the more liberal the use of hiatus in a poem, the earlier 
is the probable date of its composition—early fifteenth or before.*° 
Skilful and abundant use of synalepha definitely indicates fifteenth 
century or later, for synalepha did not come into its own until after 


the death of the cuaderna via; that is, until after the time of Lépez 
de Ayala, in whose octosyllables, incidentally, cases of hiatus 
slightly outnumber those of synalepha. Poems having synalepha 
of a final vowel of one word with initial syllable of a following word 
beginning with h<Lat. f can hardly be dated long before the 
sixteenth century. Says Menéndez Pidal: 


La F se conservé en la lengua escrita hasta fines del siglo XV—como se 
conserva hasta hoy en la generalidad de los romances, incluso el portu- 
gués y catalan—, pero luego fué sustituida por la h, que era verdadera 


28 Arte de la poesia castellana, cap. viii, in his Cancionero, facsimile reproduc- 
tion, Madrid, 1928. 

** A study of their hiatus and synalepha, as well as rime, shows, for example, 
that many of the ballads studied by William J. Entwistle, “Romancero del Rey 
don Pedro,” Modern Language Review, 1930, XXV, are, at least in the present 
versions, probably of the sixteenth century and not earlier than the fifteenth. 

*® Edwin B. Place, “More about Ruy Pd&ez de Ribera,” Hispanic Review, 
1946, XIV, 35, basing his statement on a study of an early fifteenth century 
(probably 1409) poem in arte mayor, says: ‘From these statistics on hiatus and 
synalepha it seems clear that procedures concerning the use of hiatus which had 
obtained in older Spanish were already giving way to a fairly consistent use of 
synalepha quite close to the modern practice.” See also Clarke, “Notes .. . ,” 
pp. 187-189; and “Hiatus, synalepha, and line length in Lépez de Ayala’s octo- 
syllables,” Romance Philology, 1948, I, 347-356. 
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aspirada en los siglos XV y XVI. Garcilaso y Fr. Luis de Leén aspiran 
comtnmente la h en sus versos . . .™ 


Synalepha of no(n) and ni(n) with a following vowel was not, I 
believe, used before the early fifteenth century. The final n of 
these words was written and prevented synalepha in the early 
fifteenth century, but had apparently lost its force by mid-fifteenth. 
The difficulty in determining whether the poet has employed 
hiatus or synalepha in any given case lies in the uncertainty as to 
intended length of line. Irregularity of line length apparently has 
no chronological significance, but may be rather the result of poor 
craftsmanship on the part of the poet.* Such irregularities were 
by no means confined to the romances, but are easily to be found in 
most of the octosyllables written in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.“ Late fourteenth and early fifteenth century cancionero 
verse clearly indicates that syllable count in the octosyllable was at 
least the intention, if not the rule. However, the system of syllable 
count or the rules for counting syllables at that time could quite 
conceivably differ from those of today. It is a well-known fact that 
the pie quebrado of the octosyllable varied in length in fifteenth 
century poetry and yet was considered metrically regular. Nebrija, 
in the second book (Cap. 8) of his Gramdtica—and later Juan del 
Encina, Correas and others “—explained this system in detail : 


Assi q el verso q los latinos llaman monometro: Z nuestros poetas pie 
quebrado: regular mente tiene cuatro silabas: Z llamanle assi por que 
tiene dos pies espondeos. Z una medida o assiéto. Como el marques en 
los proverbios. 

Hijo mio mucho amado 
Para mientes. 

No contrastes alas gentes 
Mal su grado. 


*% Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola, quinta ed., tercera tirada, Madrid, 
1934, p. 101. Juan del Encina, in his Arte de la poesia castellana (cap. V), ob- 
serves, ““Avemos tan bien de mirar que quando entre la vna vocal y la otra estu- 
viere la h, que es aspiracion entonces a las vezes acontece que passan por dos y & 
las vezes por vna y juzgar lo hemos segun el comun uso de hablar o segun vieremos 
que el pie lo requiere. . . .” Encina was perhaps unaware of the fact that “el 
comtin uso de hablar” was determined by the origin of the h. 

# Consult 8. Griswold Morley, “Romanges e cantares,”’ Bulletin Hispanique, 
1936, XX XVIII, 367-368. 

*% See D. C. Clarke, “Notes on Villasandino’s versification,”’ l.c. 

* Gonzalo Correas, Arte grande de la lengua castellana, compuesto en 1626. 
Publicado por el conde de la Vifiaza, Madrid, 1903. The most recent work treat- 
ing this subject is Julio Saavedra Molina, El octostlabo castellano, Santiago, 1945, 
followed by El verso de arte mayor, Santiago, 1946. 
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Ama: Z seras amado. 
I podras: 
Hazer lo que no haras 
Desamado. 


Paramientes. Z mal su grado. son versos monometros regulares: por q 
tienen cada cuatro silabas 7 aun que paramientes parece tener cinco: 
aquellas no valen mas de cuatro: por que. ie. es diphthongo: Z vale por una 
segun el primero presupuesto. puede este verso tener tres silabas si la 
final es aguda. como é@la mesmacopla. I podras. Aunque i podras no 
tiene mas de tres silabas: valen por cuatro segun el cuarto presupuesto. 
Puede entrar este verso con medio pie perdido por el segundo presu- 


puesto. Z assi puede tener cinco silabas. Como don jorge manrique. 
Un constantino enla fe. 


Que mantenia. 

Que mantenia tiene cinco silabas: las cuales valen por cuatro: por que la 
primera no entra en cuenta con las otras. I por esta mesma razon 
puede tener este pie cuatro silabas aunque la ultima sea aguda: 7 valga 
por dos. Como el marques enla mesma obra. 

Solo por aumentacion 

De umanidad. 

De umanidad tiene cuatro silabas o valor dellas: por que entro con una 


perdida. Z echo fuera la. e. por el tercero presupuesto. Z la ultima vale 
por dos: segun el cuarto. 


If this method works for the half, why not for the whole line? 
Although Nebrija uses the pie quebrado of the octosyllable as ex- 
amples, he does not state that the system applies only to this half- 
line. In fact, he leads us to suppose, without, however, specifically 
saying so, in the statement quoted below, that the rule may be 
used in any type of verse: ** 


Ponen muchas vezes los poetas una silaba demasiada despues delos pies 
enteros: la cual llaman medio pie o cesura: que quiere dezir cortadura: 
mas nuestros poetas nunca usa della sino enlos comiensgos de los versos 
donde ponen fuera de cuento aquel medio pie. (Cap. 5) 


I take this to mean that an unaccented syllable (also two, as in 
arte mayor, though Nebrija does not specifically say so?) at the 
beginning of a line may be omitted in or lost to (= pie perdido) the 


%6 The same inference may be drawn from the following statement, from cap. 
viij, following his list of types of lines: ‘Mas antes G examinemos cada uno de 
aquestos seis generos: avemos aqui de presuponer Z tornar ala memoria: lo G 
diximos en el capitulo octavo del primero libro: que dos vocales Z aun algunas 
vezes tres se puedé coger en una silaba. Esso mesmo avemos aqui de presuponer 
lo G diximos en el quito capitulo deste libro: que en comiéco del verso podemos 
entrar cé medio pie perdido: el cual no entra efil cuéto Z medida cé los otros.” 
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count, thus reducing the number of counted syllables. Similarly it 
seems that there is a possibility that a syllable not actually existing 
could be counted before an initial accented syllable just as one is 
regularly counted after the final accent of an agudo line. This 
system would correspond exactly to that employed in the verso de 
arte mayor ** and together with the above would account for almost 
every apparently irregular line in the early romances here studied. 
The presence of an occasional long or short line in otherwise regular 
octosyllables was by no means unusual in the poetry of the century. 
Nebrija recognized the existence of long and short lines, but ap- 
parently did not consider that their presence in a poem meant that 
syllable count was not intended: 


Cuando en el verso redunda Z sobra una silaba: llamase hipermetro: 
quiere dezir que allende lo justo del metro sobra alguna cosa. Cuando 
falta algo llamase catalectico: quiere dezir: que por quedar alguna cosa 
es escasso. Y en estas dos maneras los versos llamanse cacometros: 
quiere dezir mal medidos. Mas si en los versos ni sobra ni falta cosa 
alguna: llamanse orthometros. quiere dezir bien medidos justos Z 
legitimos. (Cap. 10) 


The pie perdido theory has been dragged out to explain so many 


things for which there is no other apparent solution *’ that I hesitate 
to offer it here. And I am inclined to think that long or short lines 
were simply Nebrija’s cacometros or the same sort of poetic license 
as the substitution of assonance for consonance—that the difference 
between the strict observance of the rule and approximation was in 
most cases sufficiently slight to pass, the effect being so nearly the 
same.** Juan del Encina (Cancionero) was more emotional about 
the subject, when he wailed: 


O quantos vemos en nuestra espafia estar en reputacion de trobadores 


/ que no se les da mas por echar vna silaba y dos demasiadas / que de 
menos . 


The following is an analysis of the fifteenth century ballads from 
the standpoint of hiatus and line length; based on the supposition, 
of course, that eight syllables to a line was the aim of the poet: 


%* “Lost syllable’ apparently had this meaning at the beginning of the 
century; see D. C. Clarke, “Notes on Villasandino’s versification,” l.c. 

*7 See summary in n. 6, pp. 43-44 of S. Griswold Morley’s “Are the Spanish 
romances written in quatrains,”’ l.c. 

** Professor Julio Saavedra Molina has studied these matters with care and 
in great detail in his above-mentioned publications. 
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(Number in parentheses at left of line designates number of cases 
of hiatus to be counted in the line.) 
1. Five cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 














mesurado / e cortés 
no / es hora de tender 
al ganado / en la cierra 
que se me va / a perder 
Long lines: 


por hun poco de mal ganado 





Short lines: none. 
2. Sixteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 






Ven aca / él pastorcico 
siesta / es de mediodia 
todo / es a tu placer 

(1) que se me / iba / 4 perder 








Long lines: none. 
Short lines: none. 
3. Twenty-seven cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 






El pié tenfa de / oro 
(2) entre / almena / y / almena 
tanta / es su lozanfa 
o / estdis loca sandia 
ni / estoy loca sandfa 

















1 (1) darle / he yo / este mi cuerpo 
> (1) si no / es el de mi / hermana 
t darle / he siete castillos 

Long lines: 

Enamordése de Montesinos 

“ la cosa que yo mas queria 

Short lines: none. 
F: 4. Nineteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 
a, (1) como / hubo / el conde / Arnaldos 
t: la caza / iba cazar 

Long lines: 
he Las velas traia de seda 
‘sh en el mastel las face posar 


Por Dios te ruego, marinero 


Short lines: none. 
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5. Eighteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


hija soy de / un malato 
y de / una malatia 
Long lines: 
El caballero con temor 
y de la reina Constantina 


Short lines: none. 
6. Sixteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


para / ir a Dios servir 
y perdi lo que / habia 
(1) desde mayo / hasta / abril 
(1) y / amigos que yo / habia 
(1) que yo / a / ellos me / encomiendo 
ni / a quien me querellar 
no me / osan ayudar 
desamparado me / han 
(?) cuando por mf / ha de / enviar 
(2) ya yo / of / otras veces 
se metié/en alta mar 
Apolonio fué / aqueste 
(2) e yo / haré / otro tal 


Long lines: 
y su madre Santa Maria 


Short lines: none. 
7. Twenty-five cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


(1) mujer de / Alfonso / el Magno 
contra m{/4 la porffa 

(?) la fortuna / ynvidiosa 

(?) Dos réys vencido / habia 


Long lines: 
Retraida estaba la reina 
La muy casta donna Maria 
El terramoto era tan grande 
jOh, maldita seas, Italia (probably seas to be read with 

syneresis) 

Que fija tal parido habia 
Et diéme por marido un César 
Que en todo el mundo non cabia 
Mas por regir 4 quien regia 
Et diédle luégo nueva empresa 
Soiusgando con su poder 


Short lines: none. 
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8. Thirteen case of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


(1) De quien mds que / a mi / amaba 
Mucho mas que / arreada 
Long lines: 
Visitaré yo los lugares 
Aquf llorando et sospirando 
Aqui pendaba sus cabellos 
Aqui mostraba sus secretos 
De lagrimas fasiendo tinta 





Short lines: none. 
9. Six cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


Y / en 4 la fallaras 


Long lines: none. 
Short lines: none. 


10. Thirty-four cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 













mostro contra mi su / yra 
so pena de la ssu / yra 
fuesen con el muy / ayna 


Long lines: none. 
Short lines: 
quen Spafia sse ssabia (probably read with supporting 
vowel before impure s of Spafia) 
dierame Dios muger 
y muncho mas daria 


The date of this ballad is unknown. Evidence points to late 
fifteenth or after. 


11. Sixteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


(1) Cuando / esto / of, cuitada 
no / hallando mi brial 












Long lines: none. 
Short lines: none. 


12. Twenty cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


rromero / atan gentil 
rromero / atan gentil 

(1) muerta / es tu / enamorada 
muerta / es que yo la vi 
ataut lleba de / oro 

(1) habléme / y dixo / asf 

(1) tomad luego / otra / amiga 
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Long lines: 
y no me olvidides a mf 
que no podfes hazer vida (possible syneresis in podtes) 


Short lines: none. 
13. Twelve cases of synalepha, none of hiatus, long or short lines. 
14. Three cases of synalepha, none of hiatus, long or short lines. 
15. Seven cases of synalepha, none of hiatus or short lines, one 
long, with possibility of syneresis in traemos: 


Buenas las traemos, sefior 


16. Five cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


que / andaban a cazar 

Que nos pesé / o nos plugo 
Long lines: 

Buenas las traemos, senor (possibly syneresis in traemos) 
Short lines: 

qué nuevas me traedes 


17. Five cases of synalepha. Hiatus: none. 
Long lines: 
la cual no debia de amar (possibly syneresis in debia) 


Short lines: none. 
18. Synalepha: ten cases. Hiatus as follows: 


Digasmelo, santo / onbre 
falsas son y / engafiosas 
uno tiene / en los bracos 


Long lines: none. 
Short lines: none. 

19. Synalepha: four cases. Hiatus: none. Long and short 
lines: none. 

20. Synalepha: two cases. Hiatus: none. Long lines: 


Y vos (por ella) morirés damor 


Short lines: none. 

21. Twelve cases of synalepha, none of hiatus, long or short 
lines. 

22. Eighteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


Por qué fuf / enamorado 


Long lines: none. 
Short lines: none. 
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23. Six cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


fueme para la / yglesia 

desque / hube rreposado 
Long lines: 

que en el otro lo pagaria 

con (la) devogion que tenia 

finqué rrodillas en el suelo 

en la devocgion que tenia 


Short lines: none. 
24. No cases of synalepha, hiatus, long or short lines. 
25. Twenty-two cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 
lléganme / al corvejon 
Long lines: 
mandéle quitar la prision 
Short lines: none. 


26. Eighteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 
no vos puedo / haber, no 


Long and short lines: none. 
27. Thirteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


sino / es la tortolica 
(1) véte de / ahi, / enemigo 


Long lines: 
yo serfa tu servidor (possible syneresis in seria) 
Short lines: none. 
28. Seven cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


la sentencia / es ya dada 
que de muerto / o perdido 


Long and short lines: none. 


29. Seven cases of synalepha, none of hiatus, long or short lines. 
30. Sixteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


Mi / 4nima penaria 
(1) los de / a pié / y de / a caballo 


31. Nine cases of synalepha, none of hiatus, long or short lines. 
32. Twenty cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


besando / y retozando 
juraba / y perjuraba 
que / a / este mi marido 
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mas hombre besé / a mf 
viva / ahorques a mi 
(1) viva / entierres ti/ a mf 
en sepoltura de / oro 
sefior, que diga / asf 
Long lines: 
véote tan triste enojada (possible syneresis in véote) 
por otro, no dejes a mf 
bien te sabrfa yo servir (possible syneresis in sabria) 
yo te farfa bien la cama (possible syneresis in faria) 
como a caballero gentil 
de gallinas y de capones 
En la huerta de los naranjos 
Aqui esta la flor de las flores 
Short lines : 
Nunca besé a hombre 


33. Eight cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


(1) Y / en el limbo / alegria 

(1) pues que / oy de / vna donzella 
(1) 0 / alta fuerca de / amor 

(2) no solo le / hizo / hombre 


Long and short lines: none. 
34. Two cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


Reniego de ti, / amor 

Yo / a ti los offreci 

Doze / afios y mas tiempo 
(2) Y / a tu / ordenamiento 

Y de ti / a ssin razon 


and the following from the desfecha: Biuo siempre / en tristeza. 

Long lines: none. 

Short lines: the following only, from the desfecha: serd la vida mia. 
35. Seven cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


Domingo / era de Ramos 
las voces que / iba dando 
te / ofrecié treinta mil 


36. Forty-nine cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


(1) No lo/es en la / intencion 
Su hijo / el patagon 
Parece / oso frisado 

(1) De/este/es muy grant amigo 
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(1) Que / a los tales como / este 
(1) Panadero de / el de / ante 
(?) Ese / un llando furion 


Long lines: 
Paréceme miisico moro*® 
Alli estaua un culebro bayo 
Sastre que con malas tijeras 
Mas el que lo conoze non 






and the line appearing twice: Es bien que agamos mengion, in 
which the Lat. f>h seems to have already been lost, giving the 
line the correct number of syllables. 
Short lines: 
Lloranle los parientes 
De un primo del grifo 
Siempre mas confiado 
Si la prima se quiebra 





37. Twenty-six cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


Oh Belerma! / oh Belerma 
Sin de ti / aleanzar nada 
(1) y mi / 4nima / arrancada 
(2) pues que yo / a / ella pierdo 
como / él se lo jurara 
como / él se lo mandara 
primo mio de mi / alma 






Long and short lines: none. 
38. Twenty-two cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


Con tu licencia, / el rey 
Con la tal nueva / el rey 
Long lines: 
la cara se le demudaba 





Short lines: none. 
39. Synalepha: none. Hiatus as follows: 


Digas tu / el ermitafio 
(1) una / hora / antes del alva 


Long and short lines: none. 





%® An esdrijulo word within a verse was sometimes counted as a ano at this 
time. Cf. Aurelio M. Espinosa, “La sinalefa y la compensacién entre versos en 
la versificacién espafiola,” The Romanic Review, 1928, XIX, 294, n. 9. 
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40. Eighteen cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


grandes voces dié la / una 
por do quier que fuer tu / ida 
que quien acd te / envié (or with synalepha: envi/6) 


Long lines are as follows, with possibility of syneresis of ta or at in 
each line where italicized : 


Tres hijuelos habia el rey 
los sabuesos por la trailla 
en los sabuesos que traia 
no te queria dar la vida 


41. Five cases of synalepha, none of hiatus, long or short lines. 

42. Nineteen cases of synalepha, none of hiatus, long or short 
lines. 

43. Seven cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


No / era porque moria 


Long and short lines: none. 
44. Twenty-three cases of synalepha, none of hiatus, long or 
short lines. 
45. Ten cases of synalepha, none of hiatus, long or short lines. 
46. Thirty-three cases of synalepha. Hiatus as follows: 


Llora la / érden ecuestre 


Long lines: none. 
Short lines: 
Diopro le rogaba 


Ill 


In regard to the meaning of cantar, an examination of thirteenth 
and fourteenth century texts shows that the term was applied to 
any short composition in verse, often having a refrain, regardless of 
of the verse form of the composition. In the Cancioneiro da 
Vaticana the term is used many times in this sense: 


Hum cantar novo d’amigo 
querrey agora aprender 
que fez ora meu amigo, 
o cuydo logu’entender 
no cantar que diz que fez 
por mi, se o por mi fez. 
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Hum cantar d’amig’a feyto, 
e sse m’o disser alguem 
deyto como el é feyto 
cuydo-o eu entender muy bem 
no cantar que diz que fez 
por mi, se o por mi fez. 
O cantar esté mui dito 
pero que 0 eu nom sey, 
mays poys m’o ouverom dito 
cuyd’eu que entenderey 
no cantar que diz que fez 
por mi, se o por mi fez. 
(No. 819) 
Tres mogas cantavam d’amor 
mui fremosinhas pastores, 
mui coytadas dos amores 
e diss’end’unha mha senhor: 
Dized’amigas, comigo 
o cantar do meu amigo. 
(No. 867) 


The last two lines form the refrain of this poem of four stanzas. 


O infangon ouv’a tal 
tregoa comigo des natal 
que agora oyredes, 
que lhi non dissesse mal 
da sela, nen do brial; 
mays aquel dia vedes 
ante que foss’unha legoa, 
comecey 
aqueste cantar da egoa 
que non andou na tregoa, 
e por en lhi cantey. 
(No. 956) 


The last four lines form the refrain of this poem of four stanzas. 
Other examples are Nos. 957, 958, 963, 964, 965, 971, 972, 973, 974, 
where the term cantar seems to be synonymous with the term 
cantiga. No. 968 is entitled: “Esta outra [cantiga] fez a hu 
escudeyro de pequeno logo, e diziam-lhi Albardar; e fez lhe estes 
cantares d’escarnh’e de mal-dizer, e diss’assy :” 

Juan Ruiz seems to have used the two words as they were used in 
Galician-Portuguese : *° 

Libro de buen amor, ed. Jean Ducamin, Toulouse, 1901. See also H. R. 
Lang’s discussion of Cantiga in “Las formas estréficas y términos métricos del 


Cancionero de Baena,” Estudios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San 
Martin, I, Madrid, 1927. 
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En quales instrumentos non convjenen los cantares de arabjgo. 


Despues fise muchas cantigas de danza e troteras 

para judias, E moras, e para entendederas 

para en instrumentos de comunales maneras 

el cantar que non sabes, oylo acantaderas. 
Cantares fis algunos de los que disen los giegos, 

E para escolares que andan nocherniegos, 

e para muchos otros por puertas andariegos, 

cazurros E de bulrras, non cabrian en dies priegos. 
Para los jnstrumentos estar bjen acordados, 

a cantigas algunas son mas apropiados, 

de los que he prouado aqui son sefialados, 

en quales quier jnstrumentos vjenen mas asonados. 

(Coplas 1513-1515) 


— 4 © 7 4 be 


Ty" a 


In Copla 1626 he says: 


Por que santa maria, Segund que dicho he, 
es comienco e fyn del bien, tal es mi fe, 
fis le quatro cantares E con tanto faré 
punto ami librete, mas no lo gerrare. 


The selections beginning with Copla 1668, however, are called 
cantica, though there is no essential difference in metrical form from 
that of the preceding poems. 

Lépez de Ayala entitles “‘cantares” the octosyllabic lyrics in his 
Rimado de Palacio." These all (Coplas 707, 749, 757, 786, 839, 
847, 854, 871, 880) have a four-line cabeza or refrain in either 
ABBA or ABAB (or two double lines with internal rime). In 
stanza 838 he says of Saint Mary: 


Della fize algunos cantares 
De grueso estilo, quales tu veras 
Aqui luego, e sy bien le cantares, 
La mi deuogion pequefia entenderas, 
Que con versetes conpuestos a pares, 
Materia rruda; non lo tacharas, 
Si por tu gracia de mi te acordares, 
Que biuo en montajfias, segunt que sabras. 


Selection No. 9 of the Cancionero des Brit. Museums® is the 
so-called romance “‘Caminando por mis males,” a poem in pareados. 


“1 Ed. Albert F. Kuersteiner, Poestas del Canciller Pero Lépez de Ayala, I, 
New York, 1920, coplas 707, 748, 838, 853, etc. 

4 Der Spanische Cancionero des Brit. Museums, ed. Hugo Albert Rennert, 
Romanische Forschungen, 1899, X. 
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Lines 31-32 say ‘“‘Comencé con gran tristura / Este cantar que 
diré,” the cantar that follows being called ‘“‘Villancico,” which is a 
gloss in consonance of a two-line refrain. The word cantar is used 
again in line 73 and is later followed by another villancico glossed in 
consonance. The word cantar is used with the same meaning in 
lines 105 and 128. No. 26 of the same collection, a romance, ends 
with the words: “‘escuc{h Jime este cantar,” the following poem 
being a villancico of three lines glossed in consonance. 

In the late fourteen forties the Marqués de Santillana makes his 
statement concerning “romances e cantares.” In 1492 Nebrija 
speaks of “esos romances que llaman cantares” “*“—as if the cantares 
were one variety of romance. In 1626 Correas“ alludes to the 
cantares as if to a type too well known to need definition. Accord- 
ing to him the cantar had a choice of line-length. Of the six- 
syllable verse he says (p. 284): “El verso de 6 sflabas, ge es el de 
Redondilla menor, acomodado 4 Cantares i Seguidillas i Folfas i 4 
manera de Romanzes ...” P. 264-5: “La mesma razon suzede 
en el azento natural, cuando el ridmo del verso le traslada, ge deja 
baja la suya, i levanta en la qe pasa, como se ve en los versos de 
Arte-mayor i menor i en cantarzillos.” P. 265: ““Tampoco tratan 
nada las Artes Poéticas del verso de 5 sflabas, o Adénico, ni de los 
de 9 i 10 sflabas, ge son mui zélebres i usados en Villanzicos i Can- 
tares ...”’ P. 266: “Verso de 9 sflabas, ge se halla i usa en copli- 
llas de cantares. Verso de 10 sflabas, ge tambien se usa en cabezas 
de Villanzicos i cantares.” 

Modern definitions of the cantar fluctuate somewhat, but gener- 
ally accept as the norm: four octosyllabic lines, the even lines riming, 


preferably in assonance, and the odd lines being left free. Benot * 
defines cantar: 






















Una pequefia composicién contenida en cuatro versos octosflabos, de los 


cuales sélo hai rima en los pares, a veces consonante, pero por lo comin 
asonante. 


Antonio de Trueba “* says: 





Los cantares populares en lengua castellana rara vez salen del octosflabo 
en cuatro versos o pies, y de la seguidilla, en que alterna el verso de 


8 Op. cit., libro II, cap. X. 
“ Gonzalo Correas, Arte grande de la lengua castellana, 1626, ed. Conde de la 
Vifiaza, Madrid, 1903. 

46 Eduardo Benot, Prosodia castellana i versificacién, Madrid, 1892, III, p. 392. 
46 Arte de hacer versos, Madrid, 1905, p. 59. 
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siete sflabas con el de cinco. Ocupémonos, ante todo, de los primeros, 
o sea, de los cantares de ocho sflabas. 

En estos cantares, generalmente se emplea el asonante; pues aunque 
en muchos de ellos se encuentra el consonante, esto debe considerarse 
como excepcién defectuosa; es decir, como licencia que se ha tomado el 
que los ha compuesto, empleando el consonante, en lugar del asonante, 
por ignorancia o necesidad. 

. . . Los cantares populares deben tener libres los versos impares y 
asonantados y no aconsonantados los pares. 


Rodriguez Marin *’ believes that “‘La cuarteta o copla octosflaba 
romanceada es, como conjeturaba Machado, muy posterior al 
romance en la historia de nuestra literatura.” 

Lemus y Rubio “ says: 


Los escritores del siglo XV ya daban el nombre de copla a las cuartetas 
asonantadas, que son como cuatro versos de un romance, en donde segtin 
opina el Sr. Rodriguez Marfn tal vez hallé el precedente . . . 


Going back, then, to the Marqués de Santillana’s “romances e 
cantares,”’ I would say that what Santillana probably had in mind 
when he made his statement about the cantares was simply the 


popular song-form or refrain that apparently had an origin similar 
to, if not connected or confused with, that of the seguidilla, the 
various villancicos, and like strophes.*® 

The cantar in the strict modern definition (7.e., four octosyllables 
with even lines riming in agudo assonance or consonance and odd 
lines free) can be found in the Cancioneiro da Vaticana in poems like 
the following (notice the refrain, as the second half of each strophe) : 


Em hum tiempo cogi flores 
del mui nobre paraiso, 
cuitado de mis amores 
e d’el su fremoso riso! 
e sempre vivo en dolor 
e ya lo non puedo sofrir, 
mais me valera la muerte 
que en el mundo vivir. 
Yo cum cuidado d’amores 
vol-o vengo ora dizer, 
que he d’aquesta mi senhora, 
que muicho desejo aver. 


‘7 Francisco Rodriguez Marin, La copla, Madrid, 1910, pp. 15-19. 
‘8 Pedro Lemus y Rubio, Manual de preceptiva literaria, Murcia, 1921, pp. 
184-185. 


4* See D. C. Clarke, “The early seguidilla,” Hispanic Review, 1944, XII, 211- 
222. 
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En el tiempo en que solia 
yo coger d’aquestas flores, 
d’al cuidado nom avia 
des que vi los sus amores; 

e nom se’ per qual ventura 
me vino a defalir, 
si lo fiz’ el mi peccado, 
si lo fizo el mal dizir. 
Yo cum cuidado d’amores 
vol-o vengo ora dizer, 
que é d’aquesta mi senhora 
que muicho desejo aver. 

No creades, mi senhora, 
el mal dizer de las gentes, 
ca la muerte m’es llegada 
sy en elho parardes mentes; 
ay senhora, nobre rosa, 
mercede vos vengo pidir, 
avede de mi dolor 
e no me dexedes morir. 

Yo cum cuidado d’amores 
vol-o veng’ora a dizer, 

que he d’aquesta mi senhora 
que muicho desejo aver. 

Yo cogi la flor das frores 
de que tu coger solias, 
cuitado de mis amores 
bien se’lo que tu querias; 
dios lo pues te por tal guisa 
que te lo pueda fazer, 
ant’yo queria mi muerte 
que to asy veja a morrer. 

Yo cum cuidado d’amores 

vol-o vengo ora a dizer, 

que he d’aquesta mi senhora 

que muicho desejo aver. 
(No. 209) _.. 

Tanto sey eu de mi parte 
quant’é de meu coragon, 
c4 me ten mha madre presa, 
e mentr’eu en sa prisom 

for, nom veerey meu amigo. 

E por aquesta longada 
querria per bona fé 
seer d’u esté, mha madre, 

c& mentr’ hu ela é 
for, nom veerey meu amigo. 
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Por quanto m’outra vegada 
sen sue grado com el vi 
guarda-me d’el a perfia, 
e oy mays em quant’assy 
for, nom veerey meu amigo. 
De mi nem de mha fazenda 
nom poss’eu parte saber, 
ca sey bem de mha madre 
que mentr’ oy em seu poder 
for, nom veerey meu amigo. 
(No. 258) 


The refrain of the following three-strophe poem, No. 1169: 


Tareja Lopes d’ Alfaro 
direy-vos que m’agravece, 
que’é vosso don mui caro 
e vosso don é rafece; 

o vosso don é mui caro, 
pera quen o ad’aver; 

o vosso don é rafece 

a quen o ade vender. etc. 


See also the following variations, some in line-length, some in 
rime: Nos. 72, 73, 158, 159, 181, 230, 235, 236, 241, 251, 252, 266, 
275, 287, 295, 297, 300, 301, 306, 307, 352, 417, 488, 493, 518 (re- 
lated also to romance), 724, 738, 749, 751 (refrain), 782, 791, 807, 
808, 819 (quoted above), 824, 825, 851, 886, 892, 894, 897, 1062, 
1072, 1163, 1182. 

The form is closely approximated in Castilian as early as the 
late fourteenth century in Lépez de Ayala’s Rimado de Palacio as the 
refrain to the poems in octosyllables, to each of which the poet 
gives the title, specifically, of cantar. The nearest to the model form 
is found in St. 854: 


Sefiora con humildat 
E deboto coracgon, 
Prometo a Monserrat 
Yr fazer mi oragion. 


The next examples that I have been able to find are those of 
the Cancionero of the British Museum, No. 169, called “Ella. 
Mote”: 


No adames, el cavallero, 

fija del vuestro sefior, 

quella vos ternia en poco, 

y vos (por ella) morirés damor. 
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and No. 355, the last selection of the collection, called “romance,” 
which, however, has llano rather than agudo rime: 


Dios del gielo, Dios del cielo, 
Dios del cielo, Sefior mio, 
Sefior no me desanpares, 
Sefior sienpre sey comigo. 


These lone strophes remind one of Nebrija’s remark about ‘“‘esos 
romances que llaman cantares.”’ 


IV 


There has been a great deal of discussion concerning the meaning 
of romances e cantares in the Marqués de Santillana’s statement 
“Infimos son aquellos que sin ningun orden, regla nin cuento facgen 
estos romances e cantares, de que las gentes de baxa é servil condi- 
cion se alegran.’”’ In addition to the ambiguity of the meaning of 
these terms, it seems to me that the meaning of the word cuento is 
not entirely clear either. Orden and regla are apparently general 
terms. Would Santillana have added a specific term to these 
general terms? (Notice the use of three terms together in place of 
the frequent ‘doublets’ pointed out by Atkinson.**) It seems to 


have been generally taken for granted that cuento means “syllable- 
count.” © If Santillana meant that the ballads did not conform 
strictly to syllable count, why should he have praised so highly 
Villasandino’s work, in which are found poems of varying verse- 
length and in which the octosyllables are certainly not always care- 
fully counted? * The statement to which I refer is in the same 
Proemio in which is found those on romances e cantares: ® 


Desde el tiempo del rey D. Enrique, de gloriosa memoria, padre del rey, 
nuestro sefior, e fasta estos nuestros tiempos, se comenco a elevar mds 
esta sciengia e con mayor elegancia: e ha avido omes muy dotos en esta 
arte, e principalmente Alfonso Alvarez de Ilyescas, gran degidor; del 
qual se podria degir aquello que en loor de Ovidio un grand estoriador 
escribe; conviene a saber, que todos sus motes e palabras eran metro. 

® William C. Atkinson, “The interpretation of ‘Romanges e cantares’ in 
Santillana,” Hispanic Review, 1936, 1V,9. I might add a comment on Atkinson’s 
statement (p. 5) “Its lack of rime, that alone differentiates the ballad form from 
many of the lyrical compositions of the cancioneros, is no disparagement of its 
artistry to Santillana... .” It is not lack of rime, as may be seen in the discus- 
sion above, that differentiates the ballad, etc. It is rather the position of the 
rime, for one thing, and strophe length and form, for another. 

5! Tbid., p. 4. 

®D. C. Clarke, “Notes . . . ,” p. 187. 

5 Ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, l.c., p. 27. 
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I also believe that the meaning of the term fnfimos could be 
questioned. It seems to be generally taken for an expression of 
contempt. Santillana uses it, apparently, simply as a degree of 
comparison—sublimes, mediocres, infimos, or, perhaps, first, second, 
and third grade—not necessarily with the meaning of contemptible. 
There is the further possibility—a slight one to be sure—that Santil- 
lana referred to the language employed. His only definition of 
sublime is: “Sublime se podria decir por aquellos que las sus obras 
escrivieron en lengua griega o latina, digo metrificando.” This 
definition is immediately followed by that of mediocre, which aiso 
concerns language only: “Mediocre usaron aquellos que en vulgar 
escrivieron, asi como Guydo Janungello, bolofies e Arnaldo Daniel, 
proengal.” His definition of infimos says nothing of language. 
There is also the possibility that time entered in the meaning. 

My only conclusion in this discussion is that, with all the key 
words of Santillana’s short definition being of uncertain meaning, 
nothing at all can be proved from the statement. 


V 


An examination of the fifteenth century ballads seems to indicate 


that the romances originated as octosyllabic verse rather than as the 
half of the longer, two-hemistich, verse of the cantar de gesta. Al- 
though the ballads have been printed recently in two-hemistich 
lines, for which Menéndez y Pelayo gives the following explanation 
in his Romances viejos castellanos (Antologia, VIII, Madrid, 1899, 
pp. III-IV): 


Para dar lugar a estas indispensables adiciones, sin que la presente 
edicién abultase md4s que la alemana, a pesar de contener una tercera 
parte mds de texto, hemos recurrido al arbitrio de escribir los romances 
como versos de diez y seis sflabas, siguiendo el ejemplo y la teorfa de 
Grimm y de Mild, que no es la de Duran ni la de Wolf; pero que nos 
parece mds conforme a los origenes épicos del metro, 


there is no indication, as far as I am able to ascertain from available 
texts, that the romances were written as anything but octosyllables 
before the introduction of printing in Spain (1474). The manu- 
script of the earliest known romance, published in facsimile by Ezio 
Levi in Volume XIV of the Revista de filologia espafiola is in octo- 
syllables, without so much as a suggestion of the use of the double 
line. The romances as printed in all editions of cancioneros, includ- 
ing the facsimile copy of Juan del Encina’s cancionero and of the 
Cancionero general (ed. 1520) show the romances printed in the 
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same form as all other octosyllabic poetry. The sixteenth-century 
copies that I have seen, that is, fascimiles * of pliegos sueltos and 
of the Cancionero rom." are also in octosyllables. 
Juan del Encina’s statement in his Arte de poesia castellana: 
“ . . los romances suelen yr de quatro en quatro pies aunque non 
van en consonante, sino el segundo y el quarto pie y aun los del 
tiempo viejo no van por verdaderos consonantes . . .” definitely 
indicates that the octosyllables were considered by him independent 
and not hemistichs. Furthermore, he wrote at least one ballad, 
“Yo me estava reposando” * in quatrains, riming all the octosyl- 
lables in consonance. 
On the other hand, however, one must certainly reckon with 
Nebrija’s statement : 


El tetrametro iambico que llaman los latinos octonario: e nuestros poetas 
pie de romances: tiene regular mente diez e seis silabas. e llamaron lo 


tetrametro por que tiene cuatro assientos. octonario por que tiene 
ocho pies .. .” 


And later: ** 


Mas si todos los versos caen debaxo de un consonite: llamarse an astro- 
phos: que quiere dezir sin tornada: cuales son los tetrametros: en que 
diximos: que se componian aquellos cantares que llam& romices. 


These statements leave no doubt that Nebrija, at least, considered 
the romance a sixteen-syllable line, while Juan del Encina was 
equally as definite in his statement for the octosyllable. Nebrija 
also quotes in long lines. Encina writes in octosyllables. Where 
did Nebrija get his sixteen-syllable idea? Was he not aware of the 
eight-syllable usage at all? Or did he simply consider an unrimed 
line of poetry incomplete and proceed to treat it as a half of a full 
line? Or did he have another reason? At any rate, Nebrija is the 
first,5* as far as I can find, to consider the romance of sixteen-syllable 
verse—in spite of the fact that for at least two-thirds of a century 


% Vicente Castafieda y Amalio Huarte, Coleccién de pliegos sueltos, Madrid, 
1929; Vicente Castafieda y Amalio Huarte, Nueva coleccién de pliegos sueltos, 
Madrid, 1933; F. J. Sanchez Cantén, “Un pliego de romances desconocido, de los 
primeros afios del siglo XVI,” Revista de filologia espafiola, 1920, VII, 37-46. 

55 Ed. facs. R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1914. 

86 Cancionero, fol. Ixxxvii(v). 

57 Op. cit., libro II, cap. VIII. 

58 Cap. X. 

5* Notice that Nebrija was also one of the first to publish a romance that 
indicates the possibility of having been written in Ulano assonance. 
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before the appearance of his statement and for many years after, 
the romance was considered octosyllabic by both poets and printers. 
It is also worth noting, in seeming contradiction to his own state- 
ment, that Nebrija does not include the sixteen, or double-eight, 
in his list of verse forms in good usage in Castilian: 

(T Jodos los versos cuantos io e visto en el buen uso de la légua castellana: 
se puedé reduzir a seis generos. por que 6 s6 monometros o dimetros o 


cOpuestos de dimetros Z monometros. o trimetros. o tetrametros. o 
adonicos senzillos. o adonicos doblados. (Lib. II, cap. 8.) 


As further evidence of the octosyllabic origin of the romance, it 
might be remarked that a number of the early romances * ended 
with a desfecha in octosyllabic verse (sometimes including pie 
quebrado) in which every line rimed in consonance (various rime 
schemes). Although possible, it is hardly likely that the poet 
would employ in this desfecha a line of different length from that of 
the poem proper, since in the fifteenth century the desfecha custo- 
marily used either the same line as the poem proper or a combina- 
tion of that line and its quebrado, but not the quebrado alone. 

Lack of rime in the odd lines might be explained as a carryover 
from the Galician-Portuguese, where the practice was fairly well 
known in the octosyllable and other short verse.™ 


© See Nos. 7, 8, 15, 22, 34. 

* See discussion above. H. R. Lang (op. cit.), offers the following theory: 
“Tt was seen above that Menéndez y Pelayo ascribed the so-called substitution 
of two hemistichs for the full tetrameter line in the romances to the influence of 
lyric poetry. By this lyric factor he doubtless meant the Castilian court-lyric 
flourishing from 1350 to 1500, the period in which the disciples of Milé place the 
rise of the romance type out of the degenerate large epic. Is this explanation 
sufficient? It accounts neither for the form of the Poema de Alfonso Onceno 
composed in the days when the Castilian court still listened to the accords of the 
Portuguese lyre, nor for the structure of the one hundred and eighty miracle-lays 
of Alphonse X whose controlling principle is the octosyllable with alternate 
rhyme. The two points wherein these spiritual ballads deviate from the romance- 
type as commonly understood are the employment of rhyme instead of assonance 
and the variation of rhyme from stanza to stanza. These differences may have 
been due respectively to the influence of hymnal poetry and to the tradition of the 
single-rhymed tetrastich or tirade with varying rhyme or assonance which we find 
in mediaeval Latin poetry and in the secular verse of popular origin cultivated 
by the Gallego-Portuguese lyrists. The refrain which characterizes the religious 
lays attributed to Alphonse X and the cantares of identical structure composed by 
Castilian and Portuguese trobadores testifies to their being based upon a traditional 
model of lyrico-epic song, it having been abundantly proved by literary and 
ethnological research that the refrain is an organic element of ballad-poetry, as 
Gummere observes, the original choral song of the community. In their use of 
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It should be noted that the word romance used to designate a 
certain type of verse composition did not always have the strict 
definition given to it today. In the fifteenth century the word was 
applied also to the pareado in certain cases—a possible argument in 
favor of the octosyllabic origin of the romance. No. 9 of the Canc. 
Brit. Mus. is in couplets. Apéndice III of Durdn’s romancero 
(vol. II) is devoted to “Romances de varias clases, hechos en 
versos pareados. .. .” Also, in the Cancionero de Roma, “The 
poem bearing the title in the MS Romance del muy magnifico rey don 
Fernando (II, 207-208) is not a romance at all, but coplas de arte 
mayor.” (“Chronological List . . .,” p. 274.) 

DorotHy CLOTELLE CLARKE 

University of California 


short lines with alternate rhyme or assonance, Alphonse X and other poets of his 
day likewise obeyed an ancient tradition” (p. 332). Later: “We may safely 
affirm, therefore, that outside of what we actually have of the genuine epic of 
Castile, such as the Poem of the Cid, the full tetrameter line was not used as the 
regular metre of any class of Spanish poetry. This is particularly significant in 
view of the fact that assonance maintained itself in the romances written in the 
epoch of Santillana as a characteristic feature, resisting the strong influence of the 
contemporary court-lyric with a power which it could only have obtained from the 


old and vigorous tradition of lyric and narrative song in the Northwestern and 
Central part of the Peninsula” (p. 337). 





COMEDIAS ATTRIBUTED TO ALARCON 
EXAMINED IN THE LIGHT OF HIS KNOWN 
EPISTOLARY PRACTICES 


NLY the twenty comedias which appeared in the Parte primera 
and the Parte segunda of Alarcén’s works can be assigned 
unquestionably to the Mexican dramatist;' the rest which have 
been credited to him may be viewed with skepticism until sufficient 
objective analyses have been made to demonstrate the validity of 
these attributions.? In the meantime, even minor discoveries of 
Alarcén’s distinctive practices are of immediate interest, and later 
may be of considerable value if they become numerous enough to 
constitute an adequate critical body. The uninformed may con- 
sider the collecting of such data a relatively insignificant task 
because of the author’s small production, but it must be remem- 
bered that Alarc6n was influenced by two great Spanish dramatists, 
Lope and Tirso; consequently, a detailed study of all three poets 
must precede the announcement of what is unmistakably Alarconian. 
Recently it has been shown that Alarcén differs markedly from 
Lope and Tirso in the use of one minor device, the spoken letter.’ 
The examination of all the authentic plays of Lope, Tirso, and 
Alarc6én revealed that all three poets show considerable originality 
in this respect. First of all, spoken letters appear in only 45 per 
cent of Alarcén’s comedias, in 55 per cent of Lope’s, and in 64 
per cent of Tirso’s. Prose is used in 38 per cent of Alarc6n’s spoken 
letters, in 49 per cent of Lope’s, and in 36 per cent of Tirso’s. The 
variety of these dramatists may be fairly judged by the number of 
verse forms among which the remaining letters are distributed: 
Lope, twelve forms; Tirso, seven forms; and Alarcén, only three 
forms! Almost nine-tenths of the Mexican’s letters in prose, 
redondillas, and décimas are found in passages of redondillas; * 
1 Parte primera, Madrid, 1628; Parte segunda, Barcelona, 1634. References 

to his works, except where otherwise noted, are to BAE, XX. 

? This statement is made with some trepidation because there are those today 
who feel as strongly about this matter as Ferndndez-Guerra when he administered 
a sharp rebuke to M. Alphonse Royer for suggesting that No hay mal que por 
bien no venga had been attributed to Alarcén without sufficient proof. D. Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza, Madrid, 1871, p. 407. 

*T. Earle Hamilton, “Spoken Letters in the Comedias of Alarcén, Tirso, and 
Lope,” PMLA, 1947, LXII, pp. 62-75. 

‘This brings to mind Dr. 8. G. Morley’s famous remark that “Tirso is a 
redondillista . . . but Alarcén is a redondillista empedernido.” (“Studies in Span- 

124 
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almost two-thirds of such letters by Lope are preceded and followed 
by redondillas; and slightly over half of the letters in these three 
forms are found in such passages in Tirso’s plays. Incomplete 
letters do not appear in Alarcén, and interrupted letters are very 
rare, but both are found in some of Tirso’s plays, and in many of 
Lope’s. Letters with broken stanzas or verses are not found in 
Alarc6én, but are seen in over one-fourth of the letters of Lope and 
Tirso. Spoken letters begin or end a scene only once in Alarcén, 
eight times in Tirso, but never in Lope. Two cryptic letters appear 
in Alarcén’s plays, five in those of Tirso, and one in those of Lope; 
in such letters Tirso surpasses Alarcén and Lope in ingenuity and 
execution. Spoken letters written by kings or to kings are rare in 
Tirso, non-existent in Alarcén, but common in Lope. Finally, a 
conspicuous variation is seen among the three poets in their assign- 
ing prose or verse to certain types of characters. In Alarcén, verse 
is preferred by men, especially when writing to a lady, and ladies 
usually write their missives in prose; in Tirso, on the other hand, 
both men and women prefer verse when writing to the opposite 
sex; while in Lope the man employs prose and verse almost equally, 
and the lady uses verse under such circumstances. 

Now if an examination of the plays attributed to Alarcén should 
reveal the same epistolary practices as those in the accepted plays, 
it might be said that the claim of these plays to authenticity is 
strengthened at least slightly. If, on the contrary, a study should 
show that such practices in the questioned plays differ from those 
in the accepted plays, it might be concluded that it is less likely 
that these plays are authentic—less likely to the extent that these 
practices differ from his known practices. 

The first group of comedias examined here consists of those 
which were published with Alarc6én’s name in collections of various 
authors or as suelias: No hay mal que por bien no venga,’ La culpa 
busca la pena,® Quien mal anda en mal acaba,’ Quién engafia mds a 
quién,® and El tejedor de Segovia, primera parte.® 

In No hay mal que por bien no venga, only one letter is read aloud, 
ish Dramatic Versification of the Siglo de Oro. Alarcén and Moreto,” Univ. of 
Calif. Publ. in Mod. Phil., 1918, VII, 139.) 


5 Laurel de comedias. Quarta parte de diferentes autores, Madrid, 1653, fols. 
73-93. 


* Parte XLI de comedias de diferenies autores, Zaragoza, 1646. 

7 The oldest edition is a suelta of the seventeenth century printed by Francisco 
Leefdael in Seville, undated. 

® Laurel de comedias, Parte XLV, Madrid, 1679. 


* The oldest known edition is that of Barcelona, 1771, printed by Thomas 
Piferrer. 
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from the Prince to Don Domingo.'’® It is in redondillas, and is 
preceded and followed by this measure, thus conforming to Alar- 
e6n’s custom, but differing in that the letter contains a broken 
stanza, the first line and a half of the letter being the conclusion of 
the preceding redondilla. The signature forms the last line of a 
redondilla, thus reminding one of Don Juan’s letter to Don Garcfa 
in La verdad sospechosa, II, iii. There is a letter to a king which is 
not read aloud (III, vii), which is what we should expect in an 
authentic play; and there is a note which is not delivered because 
the writer is unexpectedly presented the opportunity of speaking 
to the addressee (II, xi), an incident which brings to mind Don 
Juan’s letter to Dofia Ana in Las paredes oyen, and his words: 


Oye, sefiora, no leas, 
Que la carta viva soy. (I, iv.) 


There is another letter, a love note, which is not read aloud (II, 
vi; III, ix), not uncommon in Alarcén. The manner of using letters 
in this comedia, then, corresponds to Alarcén’s known customs in 
all respects except for the broken stanza in the letter which is read 
aloud. 

Although no letter is read aloud in the ordinary sense in La 
culpa busca la pena, there is a summary of a letter in indirect dis- 
course which is followed by this observation: 


Estas fueron, en suma, 

Las prefiadas razones que su pluma, 

Para causarme tenebrosa calma, 

Pinté a los ojos y esculpié en el alma. (I, vii.) 


In La crueldad por el honor, one of the authentic plays, three letters 
are delivered, one of the recipients gives a direct summary of his 
letter, and this is followed by these comments: 


BERMUDO. . . . Esto es en suma 
Lo que me responde aqui. 
URGEL. Lo mismo me escribe a mf," 
Don RamOn.  Y aqui trasladé la pluma 
También las mismas razones. (II, vii.) 


It should be noted that these two passages have more in common 
than the rhyming of suma with pluma. In La cueva de Salamanca, 


” BAE, XX, act II, se. x, and act III, se. ii. All the comedias in this group 
were consulted in this volume. 

" Hartzenbusch inadvertently omitted this line in BAZ, XX. The line is 
here written as it appears in Alarcén’s Parte segunda. Sr. D. Alfonso Reyes 
generously permitted me the use of all his photographic data, for which I am 
deeply grateful. 
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another authentic play, a letter is summarized in indirect discourse, 
but in a different verse form (I, xv). 

Only one letter is read aloud in Quien mal anda en mal acaba 
(I, xii, xv). It consists of two redondillas, and is preceded and 
followed by the same verse form. Two scenes before, the reading 
of this same letter is interrupted twice. There, the first three lines 
are read, later reread, and then the remaining five lines are read. 
The signature constitutes a ninth line, or the first line of the follow- 
ing redondilla, and does not appear in the second reading. Thus, 
although no broken stanzas appear in the complete reading of the 
letter, the interruptions result in broken redondillas in the pre- 
liminary reading. A parallel for this is found in Alarcén’s El 
desdichado en fingir, but a different verse form, versos romances, is 
used there. Also, if this is one of the author’s earliest plays, it 
should not seem strange that he should here imitate familiar prac- 
tices of successful dramatists. This is one of those double-tongued 
letters, varying its message according to the pauses or punctuation, 
the same device which Lope later used in his La Arcadia.” Two 
cryptic letters are seen in one of the comedias which appeared in the 
Partes, Mudarse por mejorarse, III, i, iv. 

Quién engatia mds a quién is obviously a refundicién of El des- 
dichado en fingir, showing considerable refinement over the earlier 
play. Counterparts of three of the four letters are found in the 
later version. The first letter (I, vi), from the first dama to the 
first galdn, but intercepted by the second galdn, is in prose and 
preceded and followed by redondillas in both versions; only slight 
differences exist. 

The second letter (I, viii), the ballad, is in the same form, versos 
romances, with the same assonance in both comedias, although it is 
longer by 18 lines in the refundicién, and shows many changes. 
In both comedias the letter is followed by verses of the same laisse, 
but in the older play it is preceded by redondillas, and in the later 
play, by quintillas. In both there are numerous interruptions. 

The third letter (II, xii), written by the impostor to inculpate 
the first dama when she repulses him, is a décima preceded and 
followed by redondillas in the original play, but it consists of 15 
lines, versos de silva in a silva passage in the reworked comedia, dis- 
tinctly at variance with Alarc6n’s known usage. The simplification 

211, xi, xviii; III, iv: Acad., V, 726, 730, 731, 738, and 739. According to 
Morley and Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias (New York, 
1940), p. 172, the date of the Lopean comedia is “1610-15 (probably 1615).” 


The date of Quien mal anda en mal acaba is “1601-1603?” according to Castro 
Leal, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, su vida y su obra, México, 1943, p. 80. 
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of the plot in the later comedia obviates the need for the last letter 
found in the earlier play. 

The handling of letters in El tejedor de Segovia, primera parte, 
differs in many marked respects from the manner observed in the 
unquestioned plays of Alarcén. First, a sobrescrito (I, ii, iii) and 
letters from a king are read aloud (I, vi, xiv), and one verse of the 
sobrescrito is broken by a comment. Next, two prose letters are 
read successively with no speech between them (I, vi),'* and are 
preceded by redondillas and followed by décimas. Then a sentence 
and several phrases from different letters are scattered through 
three quintillas (I, xiv), which are, of course, broken stanzas. 
Finally, Don Fernando reads only eleven lines of the last letter— 
the rest is never read (II, xvi). All of these instances are depar- 
tures from Alarcén’s known practices. 

The second group of plays attributed to Ruiz de Alarcén con- 
sists of several which appeared in the Parte segunda of Tirso’s works: 
Siempre ayuda la verdad,“ Cautela contra cautela, El condenado por 
desconfiado,"* Primera parte de don Alvaro de Luna," and Segunda 
parte de don Alvaro de Luna.* 

In his dedication, Tirso claims only four of the twelve comedias 
which appear in the second volume of his works, but he does not 
specify which are his; two, Amor y celos hacen discretos and Por el 
sdtano y el torno, carry his name in the closing lines, and are there- 
fore accepted as authentic. The search for the other two Tirso 
plays, and the effort to discover the authors of the remaining plays, 
have been responsible for numerous attributions, including those 
just mentioned. 

Siempre ayuda la verdad contains three letters which are read 
aloud, one in each act, and several to a king which are not read 
aloud, two in Act II and one in Act III. The location of the letters 
is mentioned here only because Dr. Castro Leal, who accepts the 
view of Ferndndez-Guerra,'® believes that Alarcén alone is respon- 
sible for Act II, while he sees the hand of another in the other acts.”° 


18 Cf. La crueldad por el honor, II, iii, where two prose letters are read aloud 
in the same scene, but are separated by two redondillas. 

4 Consulted in NBAE, IV, 207-234. See Ferndndez-Guerra, op. cit., p. 371; 
Hartzenbusch, op. cit., p. vii; and Castro Leal, op. cit., p. 177. 

1% Consulted in BAE, V, 501-518. See Ferndndez-Guerra, op. cit., pp. 237 
and 299; and Hartzenbusch, ibid. 

46 Consulted in BAE, V, 184-203. See Ferndndez-Guerra, op. cit., p. 299. 

17 Consulted in NBAE, IV, 263-285. See Ferndndez-Guerra, ibid.; Hartzen- 
busch, BAE, V, xxxix; and Cotarelo, NBAE, IX, xxxii. 

18 Consulted in NBAE, IV, 286-310. See Cotarelo, op. cit. p. i. 

19 Op. cit., p. 371. Also see Hartzenbusch, BAF, XX, vii. 

*” Op. cit., pp. 176-181. 
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Each letter which is read aloud is from a woman to a man, and 
is in prose, although love prompted the writing of each, a practice 
that is thoroughly Alarconian. The reading of the first letter (I, iv) 
is interrupted twice, it is preceded by versos romances, and the first 
interruption is in the same laisse, but the next interruption is a 
redondilla, and redondillas follow the letter. Except for one inter- 
ruption less, a very similar situation is seen in M udarse por mejorarse, 
ITI, iv. 

The second letter (II, xvii) is preceded and followed by redon- 
dillas, true in 87.5 per cent of the prose letters of Alarcén. It 
purports to be from Blanca, but really is the work of Elena who 
thus intends to deceive Blanca’s admirer, yield herself to him in her 
cousin’s name, and thus compel him to marry her. An interesting 
parallel is found in La industria y la suerte, which appeared in the 
Parte primera of Alarcén’s works, where Sol, spending the night 
with her friend and competitor, persuades the favored dama to 
write a note (III, iii, v) for her, and thus a signature is unnecessary 
to deceive the one who has disdained her. In both comedias, inci- 
dentally, the virtuous lady who unwittingly serves as a decoy, and 
in whose name the letter is sent, is called Blanca, and she is exon- 
erated and the schemer punished in each case. 

The last letter (III, v), prose, is preceded and followed by versos 
romances, no example of which is found in Alarcén, unless one 
considers the memorial in El examen de maridos, II, xiv. With this 
exception, all epistolary usage in Siempre ayuda la verdad conforms 
to Alarc6n’s regular practices. The exception here noted is also at 
variance with Tirso’s custom. 

Dr. Morley was unable to discover anything in the versification 
of Cautela contra cautela to “‘tell for or against Alarc6n’s author- 
ship,”’ “ but the epistolary practices here strongly indicate that this 
comedia is not the work of Alarcén, for not one of the six spoken 
letters found here is in accordance with Alarcén’s practices. The 
first letter (I, viii) consists of eight lines of versos romances, and is 
preceded and followed by verses of the same laisse—all good Alar- 
conian usage, but it is addressed to a king, which is never done in 
the comedias found in Alarcén’s Partes. The second (II, v) is 
written in three redondillas which appear in a redondilla passage, 
and is written by a king to his counsellor, never done in the authentic 
plays. The third (II, xx), written by a countess to a marquis, is 
in two décimas broken by a parenthetical remark of two lines by 
the reader; although once in Alarcén a lady addresses a décima to a 


% Op. cit., pp. 146 and 147. 
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man,” she regularly uses prose, and, of course, broken décimas are 
not used in Alarcén’s letters. The fourth letter (III, xxiii), four 
lines of versos romances in a passage of the same laisse, is written 
by a marquis to a countess, but the writer confuses this letter with 
another, and delivers it to the king. Apropos of this device, which 
is not Alarconian, the author of Cautela contra cautela has the 
gracioso remark: 


Aun en comedias me enfada 
Ver dos papeles trocados. (III, ii.) 


Incidentally, this device is used twice in this comedia. The fifth 
and sixth letters (III, xxv, xxvii) are addressed to two princes by 
a king; both are in versos sueltos, never used by Alarcén for letters, 
and are separated by five lines in the same verse form, the last two 
lines of which form a rhymed couplet. 

Could Cautela contra cautela be one of the four plays which Tirso 
claimed in his Parte segunda? In Tirso’s comedias there are papeles 
trocados,** as well as one letter by a king ™ and three letters to 
kings.* Also, resembling the third letter of Cautela contra cautela, 
which consists of two décimas with a parenthetical remark of two 
lines, there is a letter in Amar por razén de estado * which is cast in 
two décimas with an aparte of two lines in the first décima. The 
last two letters, however, are in versos sueltos, found only in a second 
reading of one letter of a single line in Tirso.” 

Unfortunately for our purpose, there is no spoken letter in El 
condenado por desconfiado. 

In the historical play Préspera fortuna de D. Alvaro, there are 
five spoken letters, only one of which corresponds to the known 
usage of Alarcén. The first letter (I, i), in prose, is preceded by 
versos de silva and followed by redondillas; no letter in Alarcén is 
found in, before, or after a passage of silvas. The second letter 
(I, iv) is written by a pope to a king, but letters to kings are not 
read aloud in Alare6n. The third letter (II, iv, v), a redondilla in 
a passage of redondillas, appears to be good Alarcén in every respect. 
The fourth letter (III, viii), in prose, is followed by décimas, and 


2 La industria y la suerte, I, xiii and II, xi. 

28 No hay peor sordo, II, xi, xiii (BAE, V), and Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, III. 
xii, xvi (VBAE, IV). 

% Dofta Beatriz de Silva, I1, xiii (NBAE, IV). 

% Averigiielo Vargas, II, v; Privar contra su gusto, III, xvii; and Amar por 
arte mayor, III, vii. All consulted in BAE, V. 

* III, xiv (BAEZ, V). 

” La peiia de Francia, I, xxii (NBAE, IV). 
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the fifth letter (III, viii), also in prose, appears in a passage of 
décimas, both departures from Alarcén’s practice; furthermore, the 
last letter is addressed to a king. 

The first letter, in prose, preceded by silvas and followed by 
redondillas, resembles an exceptional letter in Tirso’s La lealtad 
contra la envidia, II, xii,?* which is in prose, preceded by redondillas 
and followed by a silva passage. The next two letters could have 
been written by Tirso, but the last two, in prose in a passage of 
décimas, find no counterpart in Tirso’s authentic comedias. 

In Adversa fortuna de D. Alvaro there are two spoken letters, 
neither of which conforms to the Mexican’s manner. The first 
letter (I, xiv, xvi) shows many differences: first, it is written to a 
king; secondly, an extract is read by the king in a passage of silvas; 
and, finally, when the letter is read completely, it is interrupted 
twice, and extends, with comments, through two décimas with two 
broken verses. The other letter (III, iv) is also addressed to a king. 

The first letter of D. Alvaro, segunda parte, in décimas in a passage 
of décimas, resembles two letters in Tirso, both of which are in the 
same verse form and set in a passage of the same form.”® An idea 
from the letter of the questioned play is read earlier, incorporated 
in a lira passage; similarly, scattered phrases of a letter in a décima 
are read earlier in a different form in Tirso’s Don Gil de las calzas 
verdes, III, ii,*® but for a different effect—serious in D. Alvaro, but 
humorous in D. Gil. The second letter of this play differs from the 
letters of Tirso only in that it has four signatures. 

Finally, M. Barry, in his edition of La verdad sospechosa,* ex- 
presses the belief that Alarcén had a hand in the writing of La 
Villana de Vallecas,* which appeared in Tirso’s Parte primera. 
While few critics consider this opinion seriously, it may be well to 
examine the spoken letters in this comedia. The first is written 
in prose, and set in a passage of quintillas—never done in Alarcén. 
Although it is true that this letter accords with Alarc6én’s manner 
in that it is written in prose by a woman to a man, while in Tirso 
the woman usually employs verse in writing to a man, it is also 
true that there are six instances in Tirso, in addition to this one, of 


* Consulted in NBAE, IV. 

29 Del enemigo el primer consejo, III, v, and Por el sétano y el torno, Il, xii. 
These were consulted in BAE, V. 

*” BAE, V. 

*% Paris, 1897 and 1904. 
® BAE, V, 44-69. 
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her choosing prose for such letters.** The second letter, written in 
prose in a passage of redondillas, conforms to the customs of both 
Tirso and Alarcén. 

Although it would be rash indeed to say on the basis of these 
meager findings that a play is or is not authentic, it may not be 
unjust to say that this evidence is at least indicative. It must be 
remembered, however, that our knowledge of Alarcén’s known 
practices is necessarily based upon an examination of only the 
twenty plays which appeared in his two Partes; it is not unlikely, 
therefore, that some twenty-first play should contain some slight 
departure from the usages noted in the twenty plays, but the 
existence of many differences in an attributed comedia should cer- 
tainly arouse considerable suspicion. 

Judging, then, on the basis of the epistolary practices alone, 
two comedias of the first group, No hay mal que por bien no venga 
and La culpa busca la pena, appear to be authentic plays, and one, 
El tejedor de Segovia, primera parte, certainly seems to be the work 
of another author. Quien mal anda en mal acaba, differing from 
Alarc6n’s usages only with its broken redondillas, probably is his 
work, but it seerns very unlikely that Quién engafia mds a quién 
with its letter in silvas is the Mexican’s work. 

Of the comedias in the second group, those published in the 
second volume of Tirso’s works, only one seems to belong to Alarcén, 
Siempre ayuda la verdad; to be more precise, only the first two acts 
of this comedia appear to be authentic. There is only one letter 
in this play that shows a departure from Alarcén’s practices, and 
that appears in the last act, which Ferndndez-Guerra and Castro 
Leal credit to a collaborator; thus their opinion seems corroborated 
by this study. It is of interest, too, that the second act, which 
these critics believe is wholly the work of the Mexican dramatist, 
shows the very closest epistolary similarity to Alarc6n’s accepted 
plays. Cautela contra cautela and the two parts of Don Alvaro de 
Luna certainly do not appear to be the work of Alarc6n, and El 
condenado por desconfiado, having no spoken letters, must be passed 
over. Furthermore, there is no evidence to support M. Barry’s 
effort to deprive Tirso of sole rights to La Villana de Vallecas. 


T. EarLe HAMILTON 
Texas Technological College 


33 Amor y celos hacen discretos, I1, iii; La celosa de st misma, III, ii; La Huerta 
de Juan Fernandez, I1, v; Quien calla, otorga, I, xiv; Quien no cae no se levanta, 
I, iv, v; and La Santa Juana, segunda parte, II, ii. The first four comedias listed 
here were consulted in BAE, V, and the last two, in NBAE, IX. 
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AMADO NERVO AND HINDUISM 


MADO Nervo’s approach to Hindu philosophy was slow, and 

was not due, at first, to any conscious thought of finding in it 
the solution of the spiritual problems that were besetting him. 
During his Modernistic period, he, like his fellow craftsmen, sought 
the strange and exotic wherever he could find it; and apparently the 
rich imagery and symbolism of Oriental literature appealed to him 
more than the better known mythology of Greece and Rome. As 
early as 1898, in Perlas Negras,! he made reference to the favorite 
flower of Buddha, the lotus; but since the symbolism is still that of 
the Homeric legend, the reference has slight significance when com- 
pared with the many later references to the flor del loto as the 
Buddhist symbol of spiritual purity uncontaminated by materialism. 
Six years later, in Misticas, he gave to one of the poems a title, 
Transmigracién,? the importance of which could easily be exag- 
gerated; the Hindu doctrine merely serves as a literary device for 
the expression of the poet’s fictitious experiences in faraway times 
and places. The exoticism is that of other Modernistic poets who 
played with the idea of reincarnation: Rubén Dario, for example, 
in Metempsicosis; or José Santos Chocano, in Avatar. 

Nor should we consider the Pantheism of the best of his early 
poems, La Hermana Agua (1901),’ as proof of Hindu influence. It 
is true that Pantheism tinges almost all Oriental religions; but it is 
not, of course, exclusively Oriental, since many of the poets and 
mystics of Western civilization are decidedly Pantheistic. The 
Pantheism of La Hermana Agua, the exaltation of self-abnegation 
and sacrifice as symbolized in the joyous, humble service of Sister 
Water, differs little from that of Saint Francis, that saintly man of 
Assisi who held in the heart of Amado Nervo a place not much 
lower than that of Christ. La Hermana Agua “is no more panthe- 
istic than the still small voice of Thanatopsis, or the speaking stars 
of David’s Nineteenth Psalm, or a dozen Biblical texts which are 
intended to teach submission to divine will and guidance.”’ ¢ 

1 Poésias completas, pp. 19-65. All references to Nervo’s poetry are to the 
one-volume edition, Amado Nervo, Poestas completas, Madrid, 1935. All prose 
references are to Obras completas de Amado Nervo, 29 vols., Madrid, 1920-1928. 
Vol. XXX was published in Mexico, Ediciones Botas, 1938. 

2 Op. cit., Misticas, pp. 82-83. 

3 Idem, pp. 201-212. 


* Howard Alden Peebles, The Other Nervo, unpublished M.A. thesis, University 
of Washington, 1932, p. 26. 
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In another poem, /mplacable,® written at about the same time, 
there is stronger evidence of Hindu influence. In the spiritual 
crisis through which he was passing, brought about by a more 
worldly mode of living, a new scientific curiosity and a more persist- 
ent questioning of religious doctrines, he called upon Doubt (jQuién 
sabe, acaso, quizd! . . .) to cease pursuing him or to give him some 


consolation for his lost faith; but Doubt, the implacable, had little 
consolation to offer him: 


“La vida, respondiste, es un engafio: 
la muerte es un ensuefio y una tregua; 
para morir se nace, y en la tumba 
se duerme un solo instante y se despierta.”’ 
‘Se despierta jy por qué?” 

“Porque nos llaman 
otra vez las angustias, la contienda, 
y es preciso acudir a su llamado.” 
“ZY después?” “Otra muerte nos espera.” 
“ZY después?” “Otra vida.” “ZY cudndo acaba, 
resp6ndeme, por Dios, esa cadena?” 
“Su postrer eslabén esté muy lejos” . . .* 


Unwilling to become the victim of implacable Doubt, he turns for 
aid to the Supreme Being, whoever it may be: 


Cristo, Brahma, 
Al4, Jove, Adonai, quienquier que seas, 
retira de mis labios este caliz, 
Padre, jten compasién de mis tristezas! . . .’ 


But Doubt has the last word: 


“Dios ha muerto . . . hace mucho .. . ; le matamos 
Nietzsche y yo, en el azur y en las conciencias . . .”’* 


Just as the Hindu theory of reincarnation is used in Implacable, 
not merely as literary ornamentation but as an essential part of the 
main theme, so in Las Voces (1904) * the Buddhist doctrine of the 
attainment of spiritual happiness through complete renunciation of 
human desire. In this dramatic poem the poet Angel (Nervo), 
weakened and saddened by youthful excesses, goes to Nature for 
consolation ; but she, speaking with the voices of birds, flowers, stars, 
fountains, has nothing to offer him but hostility and contempt. 

5 Poestas completas, pp. 164-170. 

* Op. cit., p. 166. 

7 Idem, p. 169. 

8 Idem, p. 170. 

* Idem, pp. 213-235. 
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Later in life, after he has gained serenity of spirit by renunciation, 
detachment from worldly joys and sorrows, self-abnegation and 
charity, he returns to Nature; and the same voices that had been so 
antagonistic give him now a glad welcome. The flowers thus 
explain to him their changed attitude: 







Las flores realizamos en la vida safiuda 
un intento divino, por misterioso modo; 

no anhelar nunca nada, mas soportarlo todo; 
absorberse en si mismo con voluntaria y muda 
inconciencia . . . Este es el suefio de Budha: 

no anhelar nunca nada, mas soportarlo todo . . .'° 

















Here we have the very essence of Buddhism, the suppression of 
desire as the only way to final peace and serenity; and the philos- 
ophy underlying the whole poem is Buddhistic rather than Christian. 
The Pantheism upon which the mechanism of the poem is based is 
not necessarily Oriental; it is, however, entirely in accord with the 
Buddhist doctrine that pervades the poem. In the end, before 
leaping into the flames in order that his spirit may be purified with 
fire in preparation for re-birth, Angel addresses Nature: 






















jOh Madre Naturaleza, 
quiero en ti fundir mi mal! .. . 
Quiero hervir con el torrente, 
rugir con el mar ignoto; 

quiero olvidar con el loto, 
quiero sofiar con la fuente. 
jQuiero en supremos arrobos 
fundir en tu ser miafan!.. . 
Quiero no tener deseos 

como las flores, pasar 

como el viento, en los gorjeos 
de las aves gorjear .. . 

ser un alma mas en tu 

alma divina en que estan 

los fiats. Santa eres ti. 
jFuego, abrésame! " 





From 1904 until his death in 1919 the spiritual life of Amado 
Nervo oscillated between Hinduism and Christianity. Several 
volumes of his poetry and prose are permeated with the spirit of 


10 Idem, p. 228. 
Idem, pp. 234-235. 
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Christianity (Serenidad,* La Amada Inmévil," Elevacién,“ Pleni- 
tud** . . .); and various literary critics, by carefully selecting their 
evidence, have presented him plausibly as the Christian poet par 
excellence in modern Spanish-American literature. But scattered 
through these same volumes and in the volume entitled El estanque 
de los lotos (1919),* there is a sufficient number of poems to prove 
that he was decidedly Hinduistic in the eclectic religious philosophy 
that finally gave him the spiritual serenity that he desired. Since 
the purpose of this essay is not to present the spiritual evolution of 
Amado Nervo but merely the Hindu contribution to this evolution, 
the many poems and essays of Christian inspiration and the scores 
of others that have nothing to do with Christian or Hindu dogma 
will be passed over in silence. 

The Hinduism of Nervo will be presented under the following 
heads: Buddism, Maya, Karma, Reincarnation, and Intuitive 
Cognition. 

Buddhism. The first of the Hindu teachers to absorb the 
attention of Nervo and the one who exerted the greatest influence 
upon his personal philosophy and mode of living was the Buddha 
Siddharta Gautama. The great love and compassion of Buddha 
for his fellow men and the idealism of his doctrines of morality were 
in harmony with the Christian virtues that were gradually changing 
the pattern of Nervo’s own life. The Middle Path that Buddha 
taught was, moreover, the kind of life that Nervo was trying to 
follow; in public, he was an efficient diplomat, an active journalist 
and a poet of distinction; in private life, he chose solitude and 
meditation. He did not become an ascetic, and his love of human- 
ity and deep yearning to give moral and spiritual aid to his readers 
still remained the inspiration for much of his poetry and prose; but 
his growing detachment from worldly affairs and his faith in renun- 
ciation as the only means of attaining peace of mind and serenity 
drew him closer to the central doctrine of Buddhistic philosophy. 


jOh! Siddharta Gautama, ti tenfas razén: 
las angustias nos vienen del deseo; el edén 
consiste en no anhelar, en la renunciacién 
completa, irrevocable, de toda posesién ; 
quien no desea nada, dondequiera esté bien . . . 


"2 Idem, pp. 469-573. 

8 Idem, pp. 577-682. 

Idem, pp. 683-757. 

18 Obras completas, Vol. XVII. 

6 Poestas completas, pp. 759-858. 
17 Op. cit., Renunciacién, p. 482. 
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In the first of the four sections of El estanque de los lotos, La 
Conquista,'* Nervo tells the story of a middle-aged poet scholar who 
falls in love with a young woman; his love unrequited, he listens to 
an inner voice, that of Krishna; and, unlike Faust, decides to seek 
serenity and happiness through suppression of desire. When finally 
the young woman offers him her love, he discovers that it is merely 
an illusion of Maya and no longer desirable; knowing reality, he 
attains Nirvana. 






















Y al cabo—fecha santa—, Miguel pudo exclamar; 

“’Ya romp{ mis cadenas; ya est4és muerto, anhelar! 

Ya destruf del Maya la malla resistente; 

ya no temo a las cuerdas hiimedas del sendero 

que fingen a las plantas del medroso viajero 

contacto del serpiente. 

Escalé ya la cima de la excelencia humana, 

y tomé por asalto la ciudad del Nirvana . . .”’ ® 
Y desde aquel instante, fué Miguel en la vida 

como el loto simbélico sobre el agua dormido; 

como el loto que el cieno de los estanques fragua, 

mas que florece lejos y sin tocar el agua, 

copiéndose, trasunto de Budha, su corola 

maravillosamente contemplativa y sola . . .”° 




















The fifty-eight poems of the second section of El estanque de los 
lotos, entitled Los Lotos,”* composed over a period of four years and 
therefore contemporary, many of them, with the Christian poems 
of Elevacién (1917) ? and the prose aphorisms of Plenitud (1918), 
are mainly Buddhistic in tendency. His conception of Nirvana 
varies from poem to poem and seldom reaches that of complete 
repose through personal annihilation. At times, when meditation 
fails to give him the desired serenity, he goes so far as to seek eman- 
cipation from thought itself, as well as from sensation and desire: 


jHe matado al Anhelo, para siempre jamds! .. . 
. . . Sélo pido una cosa: 

Que me libres, joh Arcano!, del horror de pensar. 

Que me libres, joh Arcano!, del demonio consciente ; 









18 Tdem, pp. 761-774. 
19 La conquista, pp. 771-772. 
20 Idem, p. 774. 

% Idem, 775-835. 

* Idem, pp. 683-757. 

* Obras completas, Vol. XVII. 
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que a fundirse contigo se reduzca mi afan, 

y el perfume de mi alma suba a ti mudamente. 
Sea yo como el drbol y la espiga y la fuente, 
que se dan en silencio, sin saber que se dan.™ 


Usually, however, Nirvana becomes synonymous with serenity 
attained through meditation; and in several poems he makes the 
Buddhist doctrine less repugnant by combining with it the Brah- 
manic theory of identity of the human spirit with that of the 
Supreme Being, the happy emancipation of the individual spirit 
from the need of reincarnation and its final absorption in Brahma 
(God). 
“Tat tvam asf.” 25 
El que sabe es uno con Dios, logra el Nirvana: 
un Nirvana en que toda tiniebla se ilumina; 
vertiginoso ensanche de la conciencia humana, 
que es s6lo proyeccién de la Idea Divina 
enel Tiempo... 
El fenémeno, lo exterior, vano fruto 
de la Ilusién, se extingue: ya no hay pluralidad, 
y el Yo, extasiado, abismase por fin en lo Absoluto, 
iy tiene como herencia toda la eternidad! ** 


Maya, the Illusory World. [If it is true, as the Hindu philos- 
ophers tell us, that the only reality is spiritual, then the material 
world can be nothing but an illusion; it has no real existence; or at 
most, is a veil through which we catch only glimpses of the beauty 
and perfection of the Supreme Spirit. Only through knowledge of 
spiritual reality and realization of the unreality of the phenomenal 
world (“el Maya esotérico detrds del cual esté la Verdad’’) 2? can 
Maya be dispelled and the union of the soul with the Supreme 
Spirit be attained. 


Eres uno con Dios: en tu alma llevas 
tu parafso. 

Lo exterior, que te turba y entristece, 
no cobra realidad sino en ti mismo: 
ta formas las imagenes, y luego 

las deseas, trocdndolas en fdolos .. . 


% Poesias completas: Los Lotos, pp. 781-782. 

25 Op. cit., p. 790. In a foot-note the author translates and interprets the 
words from the Vedanta that give the key-note of his poem. “Ti eres esto: es 
decir, ti eres uno y lo mismo que cuanto te rodea; tt eres la cosa en st.” 

%* Idem, Identidad, p. 790. 

*7 Obras completas, XXI, 109. 
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El fenémeno (relatividad 
entre ti y la materia) por ti tiene 
vida. . . . Mads ta desdéfialo, recégete 
en ti mismo: verds que no te hiere, 

y ya libre tu espfritu del Maya, 

en divina quietud nadard4 siempre.”* 
























Karma, the Supreme Moral Law. Like Emerson, Maeterlinck 
and other poet philosophers who have meditated deeply on the 
mysteries of absolute justice and morality, Nervo accepted, at least 
theoretically, the law of Karma, the universal, inexorable law of 


cause and effect that underlies the greater part of Oriental religious 
philosophy. 


Cada acto lleva en su germen mismo el premio o el castigo, como en 
cada bellota estén la encina o el roble con todas sus posibilidades, su 
majestuoa sombra futura y hasta los pdéjaros que anidardn en sus ramas.”® 


Here, as elsewhere, he accepted the law in principle, with its moral 
as well as physical implications. He could not, however, reconcile 
himself to the fatalistic, and therefore pessimistic, conception of an 
inexorable law that could function only in a series of reincarnations; 
more attractive to him was the Buddhist application of Karma to 
the moral evolution of the individual in this life rather than to that 
of a series of existences. Through self-discipline and the dynamic 
will to think and do right a man may surmount the law of cause and 


effect, and through the exercise of free will become master of his 
destiny. 












Ninguna vacilacién 
turba mi ecuanimidad 

ni agita mi corazén: 

Dios puso en la voluntad 
una eficacia de accién 

de fuerza y continuidad 

tal, que es la Fatalidad 
misma de la creacién . . .*° 













Closely related to his belief in the efficacy of moral energy and 

freedom of the will was the Buddhistic idea of impermanency, inces- 

sant change and transformation, the ‘‘Reformarse es vivir” of José 

Enrique Rodé or the “Evolution créatrice” of Henri Bergson. 
*8 Poestas completas: Los Lotos, El Maya, pp. 780-781. 


** Obras completas, XVII: Plenitud, El fiel, pp. 43-44. 
30 Poestas completas: Fatalidad, p. 776. 
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“Todo esta in fieri, todo esté haciéndose. No ves nada en su to- 
talidad.” * 


“En devenir perpetuo sube toda existencia. .. . 
“El esfuerzo, que tiene 

todos los sortilegios ; 

la accién, ‘‘que era al principio,” 

segin el doctor Fausto, en vez del Verbo. 
La accién no era al principio: 

la accién es, siempre ha sido, 

seré . . . Todo es accién; 

no hay mds que accién:jVerdad, oh filésofos indos? 
Pensar no es sino accién; 

vivir, un torbellino. 

Nada en el universo 

es estdtico, todo vibra hasta el infinito . . .”™ 


Although the law of Karma appealed to Nervo as the highest 
expression of abstract justice, his conception of God’s love for 
humanity and his own love of God and of his fellow men carried 
him, emotionally, to the more humane Christian doctrine of repent- 
ance, divine grace, atonement and forgiveness. 


Encégete, callado, y estoicamente espera 
que el Karma (inexorable, pero justo) te hiera 
hasta el fin. Ve, resuelto, de tu castigo en pos. 

. | Mas, abre bien, poeta, los ojos avizores: 
acaso, cuando menos lo piensen tus dolores, 
te encuentres, en tu noche, con la piedad de Dios! * 


Reincarnation. Those who are inclined to accept Karma as 
the basic law of absolute justice soon realize that its acceptance 
entails the acceptance also of the doctrine of Reincarnation. If 
applied to only one existence, it does not account for the apparently 
unmerited suffering that we see everywhere in this world; if applied 
to a series of existences, Karma as a universal law of justice becomes 
a feasible and even plausible hypothesis. What may seem to be 
cruel injustice in one existence may be a just punishment for sins 
committed in a previous life. Moreover, the difficult problem of 
free will finds a possible solution in the twin theory of Karma and 
Rebirth. A man is not the victim of some force outside himself; 
his own thoughts and deeds, dependent upon his free will, cause him 


%t Obras completas, XVII: Plenitud, p. 115. 
® Poesias completas: Los Lotos, p. 831. 

*% Op. cit., Los Lotos, La accién, p. 787. 

* Idem, Los Lotos, Lo imprevisto, p. 780. 
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to rise or fall in his recurring lives; when he has risen through ascend- 
ing planes to the highest moral state and when he has gained 
sufficient knowledge of the Supreme Being, reincarnation is no 
longer needed; his soul becomes one with the Divine Spirit. As 
Nervo expresses it, ‘‘Las almas, de Dios vinieron, y a Dios vuelven, 
describiendo una trayectoria elfptica muy lenta, y quiz4 a través de 
innumerables vidas.” ** 

Long before he began to take Hindu philosophy seriously, Nervo 
was attracted to the theory of Transmigration, and in many of his 
early poems and short stories (Transmigracién, ** Evocacién, *” Es un 
vago recuerdo, ** El domador de almas, *® La préxima encarnacién *°) he 
turned to it as a source of literary suggestion or stylistic ornamenta- 
tion. Later, when he understood more fully its religious implica- 
tions, he was tempted to give it a place in his eclectic moral and 
religious philosophy. In a volume of Ensayos published the year 
before his death, there is one, Una brijula,“' that indicates clearly 
his attitude toward the doctrine of Reincarnation. The essay, he 
tells us, is his answer to the frequent requests from his readers that 
he provide them with a spiritual compass that will guide them to a 
safe haven of peace and serenity. Modestly he disclaims his ability 
to provide the compass; he, too, after many years of meditation is 
still feeling his way in the dim light offered him by the great teachers 
and philosophers of many lands; and the best that he can offer is 
the simple religious creed of Tolstoy: 


Para nosotros esta verdadera religién es el cristianismo, en aquellos 
de sus principios que estén conformes con los principios fundamentales del 
brahmanismo, del confucionismo, del tadismo, del judafsmo, del budhismo 
y hasta del mahometismo. . . .@ 


Personally, he is inclined to accept the Vedanta, but is not 
entirely convinced : 


Todos saben mi simpatfa por el vedantismo (simpatia que esté muy 
lejos de la conviccién; que es motivo literario de muchas de mis pro- 
ducciones, y que procura mantenerse equidistante de un panteismo 


35 Obras completas, X: Pensando . . . , p. 206. 
* Poesias completas, p. 82. 

37 Op. cit., p. 350. 

38 Idem, p. 419. 

*® Obras completas, VI, 193. 

© Op. cit., IX, 83. 

“| Idem, XXVI, 104-113. 

@ Idem, XXVI, 111. 
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espiritualista exaltado y de un dualismo). Pero comprendo que hay en 
estas ideas, de seguro admirables, por una parte tan sutil metafisica, 
que parece, por lo afilada y fria, cloruro de etilo, y por otra una tan 
gruesa madeja de ocultismos y magias inferiores (caras a los espfritus 
mediocres), que no inducirfa yo a mis amigos a embarcarse en ese barco 
de bambi por el Ganges sagrado. . . . 

Pienso con Maeterlinck con respecto a la Reencarnacién, por ejemplo, 
“eudnto es de lamentar que los argumentos de los tedésofos y de los neo- 
espfritas no sean perentorios, porque nunca ha habido una creencia mas 
bella, mds justa, m&s pura, més moral, mds fecunda, mds consoladora y 
hasta cierto punto mds verosimil que la suya.”” Pienso con el mismo 
autor que “‘sédlo con su doctrina de las expiaciones y de las purificaciones 
se justifican todas las iniquidades fisicas e intelectuales, todas las ini- 
quidades sociales, todas las abominables injusticias del destino.” Pero 
juzgo al propio tiempo que hay un gran peligro para las almas j6venes en 
no digerir estas teorfas (a veces demasiado bellas y profundas) y en 
sufrir en pleno desarrollo el desgano de toda accién. Acaso el vedantismo 
(sin Kabbalas ni cuzaciones de sdnscrito) es un dulce manjar para los 
hombres modernos, que ya empiezan a columbrar desde su barco la 
playa de la muerte. .. .® 


Eso de existencias anteriores, gusta 
a muchos. A mi me gusta . . . jy me asusta 
por la inenarrable, por la atroz fatiga 
de ir viviendo vidas sin cesar, amiga! .. . 
Y si el Karma quiso, si hoy ya no lo quiere, 
es cruel que a mi alma tu pobre alma espere 
junto a un mar de sombras, viendo con afaén 
las olas que vienen, las olas que van . . . 
jQué horror en el dogma brahmanico cabe! 
Mas, después de todo, jquién sabe!, jquién sabe! . . .“ 


Intuitive Cognition of Spiritual Truth. The enigmas of life and 
death are the ever-recurring themes of the prose and poetry of 
Amado Nervo and in few of the thirty volumes of his Obras Com- 
pletas do we fail to find some reference to his tireless quest for 
spiritual reality. During his early provincial life, at home or in a 
seminary, he found spiritual satisfaction in the Christian doctrine; 
when wider acquaintance with modern thought began to weaken 
his religious faith, he decided that the priesthood was not his true 
vocation. In Mexico City and in Paris success soon came to him 
in journalism and literature, and for a few years he tried to take life 
as he found it, refusing to heed the inner voice that kept telling him 


* Idem, XXVI, 108-109. 
“ Poesias completas: Serenidad, jQuién sabe!, p. 566. 
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that without spiritual growth and some religious belief there could 
be no real satisfaction or happiness. He then probed more deeply 
into the natural sciences that had made him skeptical of his religious 
beliefs; they gave him much information about the material world; 
they afforded him no help in his quest for spiritual truth. Then he 
turned to the great religious philosophers, particularly the mystics 
of all ages and countries; they could not answer all his questions, 
but they did convince him that spiritual reality should be sought 
only by spiritual means. 


jQué necedad la de los que imaginan 
escudrifiar las cosas . . . Si no vemos 
jamdas lo que en sf son las cosas! 

Tontos 
que edificdis sobre apariencias, necios 
que investigdis el documento humano 
(el mds obscuro de los documentos) : 
iy con cinco sentidos, siempre erréneos, 
pretendéis calibrar el universo! 45 


Western civilization has produced many notable mystics; their 
influence and his own conviction that the mystic approach to 
spiritual problems is the only one possible would account for the 
mysticism that modified the poetic content of Nervo’s writings 
during his last fifteen years. Nevertheless, in view of the fact that 
his favorite philosophers of the last hundred years were Emerson, 
William James, Schopenhauer, Maeterlinck, Bergson, all of them 
inclined toward mysticism and all sympathetic to Hindu philos- 
ophy, and in view of the fact that this philosophy did influence him 
in some of its other aspects, it may safely be said that the intuitive 
cognition that is so characteristic of the monistic religions of India 
confirmed, at least, Nervo’s belief in meditation and intuition as the 
only means of discovering spiritual truth. It is not to be found by 
means of the perceptive faculties nor is it a matter of intellectual 
comprehension: ‘‘Es absurdo, es idiota decir: jNo comprendo, luego 


no creo! jComo si una fe cualquiera pudiese ser resultado de la 
comprensién!”’ “ 


Buscarla con la légica es buscar imposibles: 
Dios, el Bien, la Verdad, son ininteligibles, 
ni definirse pueden, ni se pueden pensar. 
jEl amor es la flecha que los sabe encontrar! 


48 Idem, Serenidad, Arcanidad, p. 168. 
“ Obras completas, XIX: Las ideas de Tello T éllez, p. 40. 
‘7 Poesias completas: Didlogo interior, p. 765. 
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Por qué empefiarse en saber 
cuando es tan facil amar? 
Dios no te manda entender; 
no pretende que su mar 
sin playas puede caber 
en tu minimo pensar. 

Dios sélo te pide amor: 
dale todo el tuyo, y mas, 
siempre mds, con mas ardor, 
con mds fmpetu . . . j Verds 
cémo, amdndole mejor, 
mejor le comprenderds! * 


Eres uno con Dios, porque le amas. 
jTu pequefiez qué importa y tu miseria, 
eres uno con Dios, porque le amas. 

Le buscaste en los libros, 
le buscaste en los templos, 
le buscaste en los astros, 

y un dia el corazé6n te dijo, trémulo: 
‘““aqui esta!’’, y desde entonces ya sois uno, 
ya sois uno los dos, porque le amas . . .*® 


Without claiming ever to have had ecstatic communion with the 
Supreme Being, Nervo put into some of his poems and essays the 
deep joy and serenity that William James describes as the noetic 
quality of the mystic experience and that the mystics offer as proof 
of their experience. In one of his essays he says: 


Dicen los filésofos espiritualistas, Bergson entre ellos, que el mejor signo 
de que hemos acertado, y hablo aqui del acierto maximo, de la concor- 
dancia entre nuestros actos y el ideal, es “la alegria interior”... . 
Y en esta alegria interior esté Dios. Esta alegria interior es Dios... 
El que alcanza a Dios, siquiera sea un instante en la existencia, experi- 
menta alegria, en la medida en que lo aleanza. . . .® 


And in another: 


“El signo mds evidente de que se ha encontrado la Verdad es la paz 
interior... .” © 


And again in Plenitud: 


Dios dice a Pascal en las meditaciones: ‘‘Console-toi, tu ne me chercherais 
’ 
pas si tu ne m’avais trouvé.” El que busca, en efecto, a Dios con 


“8 Idem, Los Lotos, Comprensién, pp. 819-820. 

** Idem, Los Lotos, Uno con El, pp. 812-813. 

5° Obras completas, XX V1: Conciencia, pp. 221-222. 
5 Op. cit., XX VII, 202. 
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ahinco, es porque le ama, y el que le ama, ya le posee. . . . Amar a Dios 
y poseerlo, es todo uno. . . .@ 


Conclusion. There are two extreme points of view regarding 
the religious life of Amado Nervo. Orthodox Roman Catholics 
would have us believe that his life consisted essentially of a spiritual 
evolution from the religious faith of youth, through the skepticism 
of his middle years, to the restored orthodox Christianity of his later 
years. They cannot ignore entirely the numerous references to 
Hindu philosophy and the scores of poems suffused with Buddhist 
and Brahmanic doctrine; these they explain away as a poet’s use 
of exotic material for literary purposes. On the other hand, some 
critics find in these same references and poems proof of their con- 
tention that there was in his last years a definite turn from Christi- 
anity to Hinduism. 

There can be no doubt that Hindu philosophy penetrated his 
life and writings much more deeply than the orthodox Christians 
are willing to believe; that through its influence his religious creed 
was simplified by the elimination of non-essential precepts of 
Roman Catholicism. His admiration for the idealistic life and 
teachings of Gautama Buddha was great; but it did not lessen his 
intense love of Christ. He was inclined to accept the Hindu 
doctrines of Maya, Identity of the human soul and the Supreme 
Being, Karma and Reincarnation; but only is so far as they did not 
conflict too seriously with what he considered to be the essential 
principles of Christianity. The religious philosophy that he finally 
formulated for his own guidance and that became the source of 
much of his later poetry was religious eclecticism, essentially 
Christian, a Christianity based on love of God, of Christ, and of 
humanity; a Christianity freed from non-essential dogmas and 
strengthened by the spiritual truths that he had learned from the 
religious mystics and teachers of India. 

G. W. UmpHrey 

University of Washington 


® Idem, XVII, 63-64. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF PINEDA’S AGRICULTURA 
CHRISTIANA TO THE DICCIONARIO 
HISTORICO, VOL. 2 


PREVIOUS article, ‘The Contribution of Pineda’s Agricultura 

Christiana to the Diccionario Histérico,” } gave an analysis of a 
word list taken from Pineda’s Agricultura Christiana in comparison 
with that of the first volume of the Diccionario histérico through the 
letter A. It pointed out a number of omissions and emendations 
which might have been supplied from the Agricultura Christiana. 
This study seeks to make a similar analysis in regard to the Dic- 
cionario histérico, vol. 2, which comprises the letters B and C 
through cevilla. 

My complete list of words taken from the Agricultura Christiana 
was first assembled in 1933, and has grown to some 791 items. The 
words of that list were selected on the basis of not having appeared 
in the 15th edition of the Spanish Academy Dictionary, nor in the 


Diccionario de Autoridades, nor in that of Covarrubias—except 
where some new information from the Agricultura Christiana has 
modified the meaning. The advent of the 16th edition of the 
Spanish Academy Dictionary has affected only 3 items of those 
contained in this study, which, therefore, might have been omitted. 
They are beuestible, carnalazo, and cebollero. 

The following abreviations will be used: 


Dic. Ac. for the Diccionario de la lengua espajiola, 15th ed., Madrid, 
1925. 

Dic. Ac. 16th for the Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, Madrid, 1939. 

Dic. Aut. for the Diccionario de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1726- 
1739. 

Dic. Hist. for the Diccionario histérico de la lengua espafiola, vol. 2, 
Madrid, 1936. 

Cej. Fras. for Julio Cejador y Frauca, Fraseologia o estilistica 
castellana, 4 vols., Madrid, 1921-1925. 

Terr. for Esteban Terreros y Pando, Diccionario castellano, Madrid, 
1786-1793. 

Tol. for Louis Tolhausen, Nuevo diccionario espaiiol-alemdn y 
alemdn-espafiol, Leipzig, 1908. 


1 Hispanic Review, 1944, XII, 158-167. 
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Agr. Chr. for Los treynta y cinco Dialogos familiares de la Agricultura 
Christiana, 2 vols., Salamanca, 1589. 


The items in the list of words of the present study number 70. 
Of this number, it is interesting to observe that the Dic. Hist. has 
already included 46 items, many on the sole authority of the Agr. 
Chr. In 18 of these 46 items, this study will endeavor to make 
certain emendations, in view of Pineda’s use of the words in his 
Agr. Chr. In addition, the word list of this study supplies 25 items 
that might have found inclusion in the Dic. Hist. Consequently, 
the Dic. Hist. might have given 43 additional items of information 
taken from the Agr. Chr. The 70 items of vocabulary will be 
divided into 3 groups: group I, comprising 28 words already in- 
cluded in the Dic. Hist.; group I, containing 18 words, included in 
the Dic. Hist., and requiring perhaps some emendation ; group III, 
presenting 25 words not listed in the Dic. Hist. 


Group I 


Group I comprises the 28 words of my list which are contained 
in the Dic. Hist., and, therefore, need only to be listed. It is inter- 
esting, however, to note the nature of the words that the Dic. Hist. 
has seen fit to record. Among them are many facile derivatives 
and compounds, categories often overlooked and, perhaps, taken for 
granted in other than historical dictionaries. Two of the following 
list have found inclusion in the Dic. Ac. 16th. 


bag¢o bienacriancgar capitaneador 

baldresar bilmador carimugeril 

barquin blateron carnalazo 

barrendura ala Borgotiona (In the Dic. Ac. 16th.) 
barutasomante borrachico a media carta 

baxialto braciblanco castellanada 

beatificatiuo calefactiuo celcitud 

beuerreador cambalachador cemental 

beuerrear caperucada centalla 


beuestible a la cernina 
(In the Dic. Ac. 16th.) 


Beuestible and carnalazo. It is interesting to note that, in spite 
of the usual paucity of derivatives to be found in authentic dic- 
tionaries, the Dic. Ac. 16th should have made these two particular 
inclusions. Perhaps, a few other words of the above list might well 
have been so included. Likewise, the Dic. Hist. has done well to 
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initiate a more generous and helpful recording of forms in the 
category of derivatives and compounds. 


Grovp II 


Group II contains the 18 words that appear in both my list and 
the Dic. Hist., and which seem capable of further explanation and 
emendation. 


Baco. The Dic. Hist. defines this as “‘borracho” and “vino,” 
and gives quotations from several sources other than the Agr. Chr. 
In the following citation the word seems to have a figurative mean- 
ing, “‘valentia, arrojo,”’ to coordinate or contrast it with the figura- 
tive idea in bago. The two words together constitute a play on 
words: 


ni me basto baco ni baco, ni quanto supe ymaginar, para no me ver 
en el peligro de Philemon. XIX, 1. 


Beuestion. The Dic. Hist. gives the meaning as “pocién, 
bebida” and cites the first of the following quotations, XXV, 23. 
A second quotation from the Agr. Chr. would indicate the additional 
meanings of “el beber, discusién sobre lo de beber.’’ The formation 
is analogous to that of digestién contained in the Dic. Ac. 


No tengo cuenta con tantas beuestiones y medicamentos. XXV, 23. 


mas que vuestra beuestion pregona su penitencia en aquello en que 
comete puramente su culpa. X, 28. 


Blanca. It is not clear whether Pineda gives this as a synonym 
in the Spanish language for alua, or gives it simply as a translation 
to show the fundamental concept of alba from Latin. If the former 
is true, blanca deserves mention. 


Agora entendereis por lo dicho del Redentor en quanto Luz, lo que se 
deue sentir de su madre por el nombre de majfiana que llaman los Latinos 
aurora, y nosotros alua o blanca. XII, 12. 


Bocezar. The Dic. Ac. and the Dic. Hist. give “mover los labios 
el caballo y demas bestias hacia uno y otro lado, como lo hacen 
cuando toman el pienso o beben. 2. ant., bostezar.” In the 
citation bocezar means “‘proclamar o decir algo con vehemencia” : 


como algunos lo bocezan. VI, 3. 


Bocon. This word is interesting for the oddness of its form and 
the meaning implied. There is here an apparent play on words. 
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Pamphilo, one of the interlocutors, is relating humorously a nearly 
tragic incident that befell him and his wife. They had received the 
gift of a cask of wine, at which the wife was overjoyed, considering 
that she would have plenty of wine on hand at home without having 
to go out for it and without her neighbor being able to count the 
times. The cart upset on the way home, causing considerable 
personal injury to the wife and shattering entirely the cask of wine. 
The husband carried the wife home with some difficulty, reaching 
there by midnight. In the quotation, then, bocon suggests ‘‘mouth, 
noisy mouth, and big mouth,” and the quotation suggests that 
“she would not quit talking or lamenting about the cask.” The 
Dic. Ac. and the Dic. Hist. give bocon as an adjective and explain it 
with “bocudo’”’; they mention that bocon can also be used as noun. 
In the latter case bocon will necessarily retain its adjectival force 
and signify a person or thing “que tiene la boca grande.” In the 
quotation, bocon is clearly a noun and feminine, in the sense given 
above and with the additional possible meaning of “spigot” or 
“bung,” if a play on words is intended. The additional implication 
is that “she did not want to let go the bung of her cask,” 7.e. to 
forego lightly her lost opportunity of having plenty of wine on hand. 


y alli llorauamos todos los infortunios, y nunca mi muger soltaua la 
pipa de la bocon. XX, 1. 


Bordon. The closest meaning given by the Dic. Hist. to fit the 
sense in the Agr. Chr. is ‘‘Voz o frase que inadvertidamente y por 
hdbito vicioso repite una persona con mucha frecuencia en la con- 
versacién.”” Here it means simply “dicho comin.” (See bor- 
donero.) 


Bordon ordinario es que la virtud alabada cresce. I, 25. 


Bordonero. The Dic. Hist. gives only the sense of “vaga- 
mundo.” In the quotation bordonero means rather “el que usa de 
dichos comunes, 0 expresa creencias populares o supersticiosas con 
alarde de sabihondo.” 


Ese vuestro bordon es de bordoneros gallosos que aplican a lo malo, 
lo que se ordeno para lo bueno. I, 25. 


Bozear. The Dic. Hist. gives only the idea of “‘bocezar.” (See 
bocezar above.) The citation has rather the meaning “to voice, 
give voice to” and more specifically “manifestar, subrayar, acen- 
tuar.”’ 
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Galeno bozea lo mucho que puede la buena naturaleza en la edad 
pueril para la consecucion de las buenas costumbres. XV, 14. 


Brauear. The Dic. Hist. gives the same meanings as the Dic. 
Ac., “‘echar fieros o bravatas,”’ and gives an illustration of this usage 
from the Agr. Chr. as follows: 


Arranco tras ellos con toda su potencia, braweando que no le auia de 
quedar hombre con vida. XVIII, 9. 


However, the following citation from the Agr. Chr. requires the 
meanings of “‘rabiar, ser bravio, feroz, extraordinario, o descomunal.”’ 


Ya estamos en casa, y bendito sea quien tan buenas sombras nos 
deparo contra la furia del calor que oi brauea. IV, 6. 


Cabeca de lobo. Cej. Fras. gives illustrations of the usage of 
this expression. The Dic. Ac. explains it in a general way, stating 
the analogy implied in its usage: ‘‘Cosa que se exhibe u ostenta para 
atraerse el favor de los demas, a semejanza del que después de matar 
un lobo llevaba la cabeza por los lugares vecinos para que le diesen 
dinero como gratificacién del servicio prestado.”” The Dic. Hist. 
adds nothing new. However, it would be helpful if the dictionaries 


gave in addition a concise meaning by way of synonym. In the 
quotation the expression means “‘pretexto, causa, motivo.” 


y esto es la esperanca de que me auiades de socorrer por la perdida 
pasada, y que aquella poca perdida me auia de ser cabeca de lobo para una 
gran ganancia. XXXIII, 1. 


Cabizmordido. The Dic. Hist. quotes only Cov., “el que tiene el 
cogote llano.”” The Dic. Ac. gives “deprimido de nuca.”” Tol. says 
“mit abgeschundenem Hinterkopf (Hund).’”’ The word has rather 
a figurative meaning in the Agr. Chr., “ignorantemente posefdo de 
una obsesi6én, falto de buen juicio.” 


Muchos coronados se hallan cabizmordidos por la ambicion. IV, 14. 


y con este fundamento suelo yo condenar a una gentalla cabizmordida 
que se alaban por sanctos. VI, 18. 


o combidan a comer un cabizmordido, y cuando mas relleno le tienen 
de manjorradas y vino tras afiejo, le pescudan la question. XXIV, 34. 


Cantera. Pineda has just given a rather lengthy discussion upon 
precious stones. Cantera might well mean “libro que trata de las 
piedras preciosas.” Cf. Engl. “lapidary.” 


co 
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Con lo dicho deuriades daros por contentos en la materia de piedras 
de precio, y si mas quisierdes tened cuenta con vuestras canteras, y en 


ellas hallareis mas diferencias de piedras que yo sabre nombrar, quanto 
mas conoscer. III, 23. 


Carcado. The Dic. Hist. guesses the word to mean mandibula, 
and gives citations from other sources as well as the one from the 
Agr. Chr. below. The Dic. Hist. contains the following: ‘Carcado. 
m. desus. {Mandfbula? <Dizen que o por auentura que fallé 
algin carcado de cosa muerta que andaua en soma del agua> 
Alfonso el Sabio, General Historia, ed. Solalinde t. 1, p. 32; «Por 
echar fuera hedor como regoldando o el hedor que echan por la 
boca algunos que tienen corrupto el carcado, o dientes, o el est6mago 
o el cerebro.> Santaella, Voc. Ecles., s.v. Eructus.” In the first 
quotation it is a little difficult to see how the “‘mandfbula” might 
float. In the second quotation, the series “‘carcado, dientes, 
est6mago, cerebro,” need not be taken as parallelly specified parts 
of the anatomy. “Corrupt brains’ would hardly have an outlet 
through the mouth, and, doubtlessly refers to the corrupt matter of 
the nasal and head sinuses; likewise, “est6mago” refers to the 
corrupt matter in the stomach. Carcado in this passage can well 


signify “mucus” in general. In the quotation from the Agr. Chr., 
the idea that the “‘mandible’’ should rise so as to cause the need of 
bibs makes little sense. ‘The meaning is rather “phlegm” or 
“mucus” or any waste matter that finds an outlet through the 
mouth. Carcado may well be taken as a variation of the onomato- 
poeic stem “garg.’”’ Other variations of this stem in the Spanish 
language with the sound of c[k] are carcajada and carcarjear. 


No deueis tenerlo a mal, pues se os leuanta ya el carcado, y todos sois 
escupir, y aueis menester bauaderos como los nifios. XXII, 28. 


Carmenar. The Dic. Hist. repeats the ideas of the Dic. Ac., and 
has no quotation from the Agr. Chr. The citation requires the 
meaning “clasificar,’’ which is readily an extension of the sense 
“comb, comb out, sort out, arrange.” 


pues por su orden nos vienen los letrados seglares, supuesto que la 
gente de guerra queda carmenada entre los Mechanicos. XIX, 14. 


Casamentero. The Dic. Hist. like the Dic. Ac. refers this word 


only to persons. The quotation from the Agr. Chr. exemplifies a 
usage with things. 


un anillo de hierro y sin alguna piedra embiaua el marido a la muger, 
y le llamauan anillo casamentero. XXII, 20. 
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Catarribera. Again the Dic. Hist. echoes the definitions of the 
Dic. Ac. where the word is given as a substantive with the etyma 
“catar”’ and “ribera”; “Sirviente de a caballo que tomaba los 
puestos y segufa los halcones para recogerlos cuando bajaban con la 
presa. 2. fam. Se daba este nombre a los abogados que se 
empleaban en residencias y pesquisas, y a los alcaldes mayores y 
corregidores de letras, asi como a los pretendientes de estas plazas.” 
In the citation it is possible to consider catarriberas as an adjective 
modifying deseos synonymously and coordinately. The adjective 
thus formed is of common gender and signifies ‘‘soltero, vicioso.” 
On the other hand Pineda has been using the analogy of “la caza’”’ 
to convey the constant search and hunting that sinners and espe- 
cially the lustful perform in attempting to satisfy their desires. In 
this case catarriberas may signify “‘caza(s)”’ directly as a noun co- 


ordinate with “deseos,” with the possible extension of meaning 
“afdn.” 


y a la postre reniegan de todo ello, por no les saciar sus deseos solteros 
y catarriberas que no caben en montes ni en poblado. V, 43. 


Cebollero. The Dic. Ac. gives this as an adjective, but does not 


define it, and cites only “grillo cebollero” in this use. However, the 
Dic. Ac. gives its meaning as a noun. The Dic. Hist. has added 
some meanings, but not the adjectival one required in the citation. 
In the Dic. Ac. 16th cebollero is found fully defined in its adjectival 
sense: ‘“‘perteneciente o relativo a la cebolla.”’ 


En el ruin ganado poco ay que escoger, si quiera sea cebollero, si 
quiera porrero, si quiera agero. III, 11. 


Cencerrearse. In addition to meanings in the Dic. Ac., all of 
which are inadequate to the citation from the Agr. Chr., the Dic. 
Hist. gives a definition taken from Terr., ‘“Andar de un lado para 
otro,’ which approaches more closely the sense of the quotation. 
Cencerrearse has an entirely figurative meaning in the citation, 
“darse tono, gloriarse.”’ 


sino que no queda hidalgo que no se cencerrea con un Don que pesa 
entre algunos mas que sus haziendas. XXII, 11. 


Grovp III 


Group III presents 25 words not to be found in the Dic. Hist. 
In consideration of the nature and classes of words already included 
in the Dic. Hist., a number of the words of the following list from 
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the Agr. Chr. might well have been included, if they had not other- 
wise been overlooked. 
Bacu, marde Bacu. Bacu is a variant of baco “vino”; hence the 


phrase means “mar de vino” or in the quotation simply “el beber 
vino.” 


porque los tales [los ricos o nobles] huiran del nombre del ayuno de 
veras, y del sonido de la disciplina desotra parte del mar de Bacu. 


XX, 3. 


Banda, vanda bermeja. This expression has the significance of 
“los cardenales, el cardenalato.” In the quotation, Pineda is 
speaking specifically of the clergy. 


juzgo por infames a los que con mentiras, y lisonjas consiguen que se 
diga dellos ser hombres de bien, y personas religiosas: sabiendo ellos que a 
los que alaban auian de assar en unas parrillas por escandalosos, mas si 
tal no hiziessen no medrarian, y como con librea de Dios biuan debaxo de 
la vandera del mundo, siruen le hasta de tamborinos, y dizen viua la gala, 
y otros tan mundanos como ellos, y tan de la vanda bermeja, les dan 


aplausos. XXIX, 36. 


Berraco, tener berraco. This word more properly belongs to a 


category beginning with V. The expression tener berraco is fully 
explained in the citation. Verraco in the Dic. Ac. is defined, 
“cerdo padre que se echa a las puercas para cubrirlas.”’ 


dixiendo que tiene berraco el que esta embrauecido y rauioso por 
matara otro. VII, 13. 


Bia. This should undoubtedly be listed as via. Pineda uses it 
a number of times as a general term supplanting almost any form of 
the verb ir. Menedez Pidal in Antologta de prosistas . . ., p. 59, 
n. 1, mentions the frequent Italianisms to be found in the Spanish 
language during the period of the Renaissance, and cites via. As 
used by Pineda, via means “‘vaya(n), va(n), vamos, etc.” 


a mi me parece que se haze hora de nos despartir a cenar cada uno lo 
que touiere, por tanto bia todos por Dios. XV, 31. 


Ea sefiores bia sentar, que solo Marquillos basta por aqui. XIV, 12. 


Bia de aqui por estos passos escusados, porque no nos desasosieguen 
los encuentros de muchos. III, 32. 


Sus bia asentar en este sombrio y verde pradezito. IV, 19. 


y a la hora de la muerte sus mesmas consciencias los desengafian de 
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que los vencio la sensualidad, y no la necessidad, y bia a tumbar al 
infierno, donde reniegan de si por auer curado mas al vientre que al 


pecho. II, 23. 


Bisdiapason. Pineda uses this as a musical term. It means 
“intervalo de dos octavas.”’ 


Las consonancias son cinco, tres simples, diatesaron, diapente, y 
diapason, y dos compuestas diapason diapente, y bisdiapason. XIX, 8. 


Bocadico. This is a diminuative of bocado, itself a derivative, 
and is presented here simply as an historical example of Pineda’s 
usage. It may be assumed that derivatives come into being by the 
choice of the creators of them, and that some stems lend themselves 
to this development more readily than others, because of the 
inherent potentiality of expressing shades of meaning from the 
literal to the figurative; and so the derivative often attains inde- 
pendent status, having acquired specific meanings with use. Boca- 
dillo, also a diminuative of bocado, is an example of this phenomenon, 
and is listed by the Dic. Ac. less as a diminua‘ive than as a separate, 
individual word with its own particularized ideas. As a diminu- 
ative, bocadico at once suggests the idea of “‘golosina.’”’ But in the 


quotation there is a play on words in which “golosina” might not so 
well participate, allowing bocadico to mean something analogous to 
the Eng. “mouthful,” as in the expression “‘you said a mouthful,” 
signifying “‘a clever thought or subtle argument.” 


Y aun digo mas (y este bocadico para el delicado gusto del sefior 
maestro). XXIII, 27 bis. 


Borgofiada. This is a noun to name a meal in which all the food 
is put on the table at one time, and which is served “buffet style.” 
The Dic. Hist. has explained this in the phrase “a la Borgofiona,”’ 
with quotations from the Agr. Chr. See also Borgojion. 


mas esta Borgofiada bien me parece: porque se gasta menos, y come 
cada uno de lo que mejor le parece. III, 2. 


Borgofion. Borgofion is a masculine form analogous to the 
feminine in the phrase “a la Borgofiona,”’ and is cited by the Dic. 
Hist. with the latter. The citation is given as of Dialogue 1, 
section 11. Actually, it is a topic line taken from the table of 
contents (Tabla). 


Borgofion seruicio de mesa es poner todos los manjares juntos, 3, 2. 
Tabla at Borgofton. 
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Bosquezete. Pineda gives this diminuative as synonymous 
with “alameda.” 


cuyo fue aquel bosquezete, o alameda. V, 26. 


Botacuchar, jugar a botacuchar. This expression is given in 
Cej. Fras., though unexplained. In the following quotation it 
signifies “‘servirse con cuchara, meter y sacar la cuchara, admitir o 
rechazar arbitrariamente una cosa.’”’ The etyma are botar and 
cuchar. 


Yo como criado en pupilage con una escudilla de brodio en almenada 
de sopas juego a botacuchar. XIX, 9. 


Si engafio ay, es de nuestra parte, en pensar que como quando nos 
auemos communicado con otros sabios, podiamos jugar a botacuchar con 
las razones, por se tratar cosas en que todos podiamos cacarear. II, 12. 


Brumacauallos. This a compound word similar to many others 
admitted by the Dic. Hist. (see Group I). Abrumar in the Dic. Ac. 
signifies “agobiar con algtin grave peso, causar gran molestia.’’ 
The combination is somewhat similar to the English “horse-tamer, 
cow-puncher,”’ and by extension of meaning “hombre tosco.”’ 


Que diremos de las cebollas Andaluzas muy bermejas y sin ardor ni 
requemamiento sino que pues los fructos se proporcionan con las tierras, 
tambien como los animales: significan las pocas lagrimas del sefior 


Polycronio, y de otros brumacauallos, que aun quando mas,deuotos estan 
derraman. III, 14. 


Cabizcanillo. The Dic. Hist. gives the fundamental form 
cabizcano, on the sole authority of the following quotation from the 
Agr. Chr. Tol. also has cabizcano. 


que algunos por ello me llaman grajo cabizcanillo. II, 1. 


Calcitron. The Dic. Ac. gives recalcitrar. The Dic. Hist. gives 
in addition calcitrar. Calcitron is a derivative of the latter and 
signifies “acoceador, recalcitrante.”’ They are all based on the 
Lat. calz-calcis. 


por se ver llamar calcitron que quiere dezir acoceador. XVIII, 4. 


Cafial de bogas. Boga is a small fish described in the Dic. Ac. 
Cafal in the Dic. Ac. signifies ‘canal pequefio que se hace al lado de 
algun rfo para que entre la pesca, y se pueda recoger con facilidad y 
abundancia.”” The phrase as used in the citation is similar to the 
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Eng. ‘‘catch-all” and here has rather the sense of “sieve,”’ as if the 
person alluded to, caught and sifted every word or idea of a discus- 
sion especially to oppose the one making the discussion. Hence the 
phrase signifies “persona que trata de coger desprevenido a otra en 
lo que dice; pleitista.”’ 


Pues vos nos teneis quebradas las cabegas todo ogafio con las nesce- 
dades que cada dia desuallestais, y aduertido, y aun reprehendido de 
ellas nunca os agrauiasteis de veros hecho un cafial de bogas, que no de 


anguilas. XXIV, 23. 


Cafiiveteria. This is an abstract noun from cafivete, coined by 
the interlocutor to deride his companion for the use of so antique a 
word as cafiivete. Cafiveteria, therefore, signifies “el uso de la 
antigua palabra cafivete’’ as well as “‘una discusién sobre los cafiivetes 
o cuchillos.” 


Si no meguarades lo que auiades dicho de erudicion, con la rancida 
cafiiveteria, no auiades entrado con mal pie: sino digan estos sefiores si se 


sufre usar de palabra tan grossera y vieja como es dezir cafiivete, por 
euchillo. XIV, 11. 


Capitulo, tener capitulo a uno. This phrase seems to be analo- 
gous to the Eng., ‘‘give one a talking to or lecture’’: in the quotation, 
then, “sermonear, dar un sermon, censurar, regafiar.”’ 


Por vida de ella y aun de la mia, que si vos tal la dixessedes, que 
. / . ruartr > 
juntasse ella la parentela para me tener capitulo. XXYV, 6. 


Capotin. This is a variation of capote, and signifies “capote 
largo 0 sayo.” 


por lo qual inuentaron los hombres de aquellas partes unos como 
sayos 0 capotines, que en picando en ellos se les quedauan enclauados los 
picos. VII, 16. 


Carimugercilla. This is a derivative from the etyma cara and 
mujer, analogous to carimujeril, which is recorded for the first time 
in the Dic. Hist. (see Group I), and signifies ‘‘con cara de mujer, 
afeminado.”’ 


viniendo [viendo?] que Venus le dexaua a el con ser Dios valentacho, 
por un mancebete carimugercilla. IV, 16. 


Carrancas. This is probably a misprint for Carrangas. 
Bachiller is used in a number of phrases more or less proverbial, 
often poking fun at the student and college graduate (see Cej. Fras.). 








10, 
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Carrangas in conjunction with Bachiller may be a name chosen at 
random by Pineda merely for the sake of using a name in a general- 
izing sense, much as in Eng. one might say “keeping up with the 
Joneses.” His usage of the name, at least, deserves mention here. 





Philotimo. Veys como mi memoria preualece. Pamphilo. Comola 
del Bachiller Carrancas que dize que sabe muchas historias, sino que se 
le han oluidado. XXXYV, 9. 


Castigatiuo. This is a derivative like others accepted and re- 
corded by the Dic. Hist. (see Group I), and certainly of equal im- 
portance; it signifies ‘‘que tiene virtud de castigar.”’ 


y el ayuno castigatiuo del cuerpo desobediente. X XIX, 21. 


Castillo, passear al castillo. Cej. Fras. gives the expression 
“enviarle a passear” in the sense of “despedir con desdén.” If 
castillo is taken to mean “dungeon,” the phrase would have the 
significance of “‘ir al infierno,”’ or figuratively, ‘‘hallarse obligado a 
dar cuenta y raz6n, hacerse censurar, ponerse en estado de ser 
reconvenido.”’ 


A mi no pido (Marquillos) y sea como no sea mas que una gota de 
vino, y mucho del agua: no nos ponga en peligro de que ayamos de nos 
ir a passear al castillo, si vestimos la fe por el enues. XXVI, 22. 


Cebolla, hecho una cebolla. The meaning of this phrase is 
defined in the quotation. 


La primera propriedad de su gran verdura que para encarecer estar 
una cosa muy verde, se dize estar hecha una cebolla. III, 13. 


Cenchramo. Terr. gives cenchramo and refers it to citrano. 
The latter is to be found in the Dic. Ac. and the Dic. Hist. 


tambien la daremos a la cordoniz, y a la golondrina, y al paxaro 
llamado bitor, y al otro cenchramo, y a las mierlas. XXVI, 28. 


Cerrestopar. Cerro in the Dic. Ac. signifies ‘‘manojo de lino 
o cdfiamo, después de rastrillado y limpio.”’ Estopa is defined as 
“parte basta o gruesa del lino o del cdfiamo, que queda en el rastrillo 
cuando se peina y rastrilla.’”” The verb, then, signifies the perform- 
ance of the operation of cleaning and separating, and, therefore, 
means fundamentally “‘rastrillar la estopa dejando atrds el cerro,”’ 
hence, simply “rastrillar, manejar, manosear.’”’ From Pineda’s usage 
of cerrestopon (see cerrestopon, below), the verb cerrestopar here 
signifies “usar algo como lo usan personas vulgares 0 comunes.” 
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Ya veis como yo no beuo vino, y me seria puger, verlo beuer a mi 
muger, y las montafiesas cerrestopan lo bien, y las Castellanas sospecho 
que lo rastrillan en algunas partes que pican en serrania. XXII, 8. 


Cerrestopon. The Dic. Ac. defines cerristopa as ‘‘Salamanca. 
camisa dominguera o de fiesta cuya parte delantera o superior es 
hecha de cerro y el faldén de estopa.’”’ Cerrestopon as used by 
Pineda signifies “persona que lleva la cerristopa,”’ or simply “persona 
comin.” 


y le dixe que yo tenia horas de rezar, y que me mandasse cosas de 
hombres de qualidad, y no de cerrestopones. XXXI, 37. 


Iver N. NELSON 
University of California 
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VARIA 


THE CONTRAST TOMAIS ~ TOMAVADES, QUEREIS ~ 
QUERIADES IN CLASSICAL SPANISH 


There exists a penetrating article by Cuervo on the development of 
the verbal endings of the second person plural in Spanish,! supplemented 
by a few data in Gassner’s monograph on the Old Spanish verb? and by 
several bits of information, in the historical grammars of Menéndez 
Pidal and of Hanssen, on the state of affairs in dialects.* One particu- 
larly significant phase of the evolution has not yet been adequately 
accounted for: the lag of the pro-paroxytonic forms, such as queriades, 
quisiérades, quisiéssedes, quisiéredes, querriades, behind the paroxytonic 
forms queredes and querades, in allowing for the substitution of -es, -is 
for ancient -des < Lat. -tis. This chronological difference of approxi- 
mately two hundred years (ca. 1400—ca. 1600), peculiar to the literary 
idiom of Castile, has been noticed by some workers‘ and omitted from 
discussion by others,’ yet seems to have been left unexplained by all 
those who applied traditional methods of analysis to this special case. 


1 R. J. Cuervo, “Las segundas personas de plural en la conjugacién castellana,”’ 
Romania, 1893, XXII, 71-86. 

2 A. Gassner, Das alispanische Verbum (Halle, 1897), pp. 71-72, 83, 140. A 
rather casual statement on the disappearance of -d- from -des, without regard for 
the contrast here studied, has been made by D. Alonso in a review of W. von 
Wartburg’s writings; see RFE, 1937-1940, XXIV, 393-394. 

3 R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola, 6th ed. (Madrid, 
1941), pp. 280-281; F. Hanssen, Spanische Grammatik auf historischer Grundlage 
(Halle, 1910), pp. 65-66, and Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana (Halle, 
1913), pp. 94-95. On the archaic graphs (and conceivably the underlying pro- 
nunciations) -tis, -dis (A. D. 971, 989, 1009, 1030), -des (from A. D. 1021) in Old 
Leonese and Old Portuguese charters, see R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espaiiol, 
2d ed. (Madrid, 1929), p. 371. 

*On the contrast between the traditional literary forms in -des and the 
corresponding colloquial forms in -is, see the apt observations by Gregorio Garcés, 
Fundamento del vigor y elegancia de la lengua castellana, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1791), 
II, 171. In addition to the writers previously listed, consult V. Garcia de Diego, 
Elementos de gramdtica histérica castellana (Burgos, 1914), p. 141; R. K. Spaulding, 
How Spanish Grew (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943), pp. 108-109 (the alternate 
interpretation of the shift -aes> -ais as a deliberate regression to Latin usage is 
hardly tenable); R. Lapesa, Historia de la lengua espaiiola (Madrid, 1942), pp. 137, 
143, 195, 236, 248. 

5 Simplified descriptions of the phenomenon, without sufficient regard for 
essential chronological divisions, are found in F. Diez’s and W. Meyer-Liibke’s 
comparative Romance grammars as well as in most manuals of Spanish historical 
grammar, including Baist’s, Gorra’s, Ford’s, Padilla’s, and Zauner’s. There is 
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Our present state of knowledge of the entire problem is best summar- 
ized if we take into account the divergent course of events in Portuguese, 
which helps to bring into sharper focus the peculiar distribution of -des 
and -is in Classical Spanish :* 

(a) Until about 1400, Spanish and Portuguese followed the same 
course; aside from phonetic detail, the forms andades, devedes, abrides 
in the present indicative and anddvades, deviades, abriades in the imperfect 
indicative (to quote two tenses characteristic of diverse stress patterns) 
were common to the two languages. 

(b) From 1400 until 1600, Spanish and Portuguese drifted apart in 
regard to the development of -des. In both languages there was a tend- 
ency to drop the -d- and to combine the two contiguous vowels into 
easily pronounceable diphthongs or even monophthongs; yet certain 
groups of forms resisted this shift with varying success, and these groups 
were not identical in Spanish and Portuguese. 

In Portuguese syncope of the posttonic vowel led to forms like 
fizerdes (future subjunctive) and fazerdes (personal infinitive) in which 
the -d-, no longer intervocalic, was not subject to elimination.’ (Similar 
syncopated forms prevailed in Leonese, but they were of marginal im- 
portance in Castilian, which, to boot, knew only the use of the future 
subjunctive, and that on a decreasing scale and for a limited period of 
time.) Moreover, several anciently dissyllabic, subsequently monosyl- 
labic infinitives in Portuguese (ver, ler, rir, pér, ter, vir) evolved corre- 
sponding forms in -des in the present indicative: vedes, ledes, rides, pondes, 
tendes, vindes; in the latter verb forms, the newly formed consonantal -n- 
at the end of the syllable strengthened the position of -d-. With these 
two major exceptions, the -d- fell more or less simultaneously in all 
tenses, irrespective of the accentual patterns, and the adjacent vowels 


no point in discussing the errors of fact and judgment contained in those books. 
Cuervo, distinctly superior to his contemporaries as on many other occasions, 
takes pains to point out metrical and syntactic conditions that may have called 
forth the abandonment of the forms stressed on the antepenultimate and, through- 
out his article, insists on the leveling forces at work around 1600 (visible in the 
roughly contemporary shifts of -astes > -asteis, -istes > -isteis in the preterit); 
but even he refrains from suggesting, however briefly, a plausible reason for the 
different tempo of development in the cases of queredes and quertades. 

* Of the various historical grammars of Portuguese consulted, E. B. Williams’ 
From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia, 1938), pp. 168-172, furnished by far the 
most lucid (and bibliographically satisfactory) presentation of the problem. 
Rather unsophisticated views on the cause of the partial preservation of -des are 
offered by F. d’Ovidio, Portoghese e gallego (Imola, 1881), p. 17, and by J. J. Nunes, 
Compéndio de gramdtica histérica portuguesa, 2d ed. (Lisbon, 1930), p. 291. 

7 The forms in -rdes were prevalent from the start in Portuguese; N. P. Sacks, 
The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portuguese Territory (Philadelphia, 1941), 
pp. 76-80, documents edificardes (A.D. 1032), obturgardes (A.D. 1045), and 
amardes (A.D. 1124). 


7 _— —- a. ~ ae — 
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adjusted themselves to the new situation: in stressed syllables the diph- 
thongs ai, et (and in a single case o7) shared the field with the monophthong 
i, in unstressed syllables ai, from the outset, was replaced by ei: andaes 
(lately spelled andais), deveis, abris; anddveis, devieis, abrieis. This sys- 
tem did not undergo major changes since the middle of the fifteenth 
century in the literary idiom; in dialects, -des persisted for a longer period 
of time and, sporadically, yielded -deis through contamination with -is. 

In Spanish, -d- fell not at once, but in two successive shifts. It was 
maintained in proparoxytonic forms until after Lope de Vega, Cervantes, 
and Quevedo, whereas it was abandoned in all paroxytonic forms, 
indiscriminately, as early as the fifteenth century. In consequence of 
these chronological limits precisely the most outstanding and influential 
writers of the Golden Age period exhibit a distribution of forms which 
may strike us at first glance as slightly contradictory: tomdis and toméis 
beside tomdvades and tomdssedes, queréis and querdis beside queriades, 
quistérades, and quisiéredes. So far as certain genres of literature reveal 
popular usage, the alternate series of forms tomds, tomés; querés, querds; 
sos, ordinarily classed as substandard after the initial period of indecision, 
is on record in numerous authors of the fifteenth and a few of the early 
sixteenth century. We are less well informed on the corresponding forms 
of other tenses in substandard speech. 

(c) After 1600, under the pressure of leveling forces, all traces of -des 
vanish from Spanish, which, to that extent, is again brought closer to 
Portuguese. The complicated situation in dialects need not concern 
us at present; Galician especially has a multitude of variants inasmuch 
as -ades, -aes, -ds; -edes, -eis, -és; -ides and -is are vying for supremacy, 
and the accentual structure of many tenses is subject to vacillation;*® 
Western Leonese favors the retention of -des under any circumstances 
(conozades, fuérades), while Mirandese surprises by a distribution of 
forms closely reminiscent of the pattern of Classical Spanish (partis, 
partiréis beside pdrtades, partiedes). 

Out of the many facets of the problem raised by the history of the 
second person plural, the one in urgent need of elaboration is the un- 
explained delay of the shift -des > -is in the forms stressed on the ante- 
penultimate. It is, indeed, exceptional in Ibero-Romance that the dis- 
tribution of variants of inflectional endings should be dependent on their 
distance from the accented syllable,* and, when that happens, this dis- 
tance is hardly the actual cause of the alternation. Thus, to quote a 
transparent case, in New Mexican (and in several closely related dialects 
of Spanish) the termination of the first person plural, -mos (locally pro- 


®See J. Cornu, “Die portugiesische Sprache,” G. Gréber’s Grundriss der 
romanischen Philologie, 2d ed., vol. I (Strasbourg, 1904-06), pp. 1033-1034; F. 
d’Ovidio, op. cit., p. 53. 

* Conversely, variant forms of radicals are frequent)y found in complementary 
distribution according as the last syllable of the radical is stressed or unstressed 
within the system of conjugation. 
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nounced -moh) is known to yield to -noh in proparoxytonic forms: tomd- 
moh ‘tomamos’ contrasts with témenoh ‘tomemos,’ tomd(b)anoh ‘tomé- 
bamos,’ tomartanoh ‘tomarfamos,’ and the like. The process is morpho- 
logical in nature: confusion with the enclitic personal object pronoun 
-nos (-noh) is involved.’ The primary reason for the contamination is 
the intimate semantic association and, concurrently, the strong outward 
similarity of the morpheme -mos and of -nos, also reduced to the status 
of a morpheme when appended to verb forms as an unstressed element. 
The particular pattern of distribution of -moh and -noh is, relatively, a 
matter of secondary importance: the consistent appearance of -noh in 
proparoxytonic verb forms may be attributed to the frequency of the 
combination verb plus object pronoun like témanoh ‘he or she takes us,’ 
témenoh ‘let him or her take us,’ tomd(b)anoh ‘he or she took us,’ as con- 
trasted with the extreme rarity of the pattern toménoh ‘he or she took us.’ 
On the basis of this experience, it is only reasonable to expect in the case 
of the analogous distribution tomdis ~ tomdvades, queréis ~ quertades 
that the inflectional contrast was occasioned not by the alternation of 
paroxytonic and proparoxytonic forms, but preéminently by a specific 
factor, unidentified as yet, which manifested itself only in one out of the 
two accentual patterns involved. In other words: Cuervo described 
accurately the conditions under which -des was retained or discarded; 
he failed to identify the reason for its continued use in just one group of 
verb forms." 

It is a truism that extant medieval graphs register awkwardly and 
with considerable delay those innovations in the vernacular which scribes 
were not trained to record. Edwin B. Williams argues convincingly 
that, if the form *tomdvaes, on theoretical grounds, chronologically inter- 
mediary between OPtg. tomdvades and Mod. Ptg. tomdveis, has not yet 
been identified in spite of painstaking scrutiny, the reason may well be 
that scribes became conscious of the discrepancy between pronunciation 
and orthography, with regard to the fall of -d- and the consequent change 
of posttonic a to e, at the same time rather than at two consecutive 
stages.'"2 The protracted rivalry between nascent innovations and obso- 


10 See E. C. Hills, “El espafiol de Nuevo Méjico” (1906), in P. Henriquez 
Urefia’s annotated translation, BDH A, 1938, IV, 30, and A. M. Espinosa, Estudios 
sobre el espaiiol de Nuevo Méjico, vol. I (Buenos Aires, 1930), p. 174. In their 
commentary to the latter passage, A. Alonso and A. Rosenblat record the same 
usage in several Mexican states; sporadically, in Santo Domingo and Guatemala; 
and, vestigially, in Leonese and Portuguese dialects. 

1 The second person plural was exposed to occasional nasalization (irrespec- 
tive of the stress pattern) in Old Portuguese; the nasal is believed by some scholars 
to have spread from the third person plural. In modern Portuguese dialects 
this phenomenon has been restricted to proparoxytonic endings like -dvéis, -dsséis, 
-dréis, -i2is; see Williams, op. cit., p. 172, and the literature there quoted. We 
know too little of this process to draw conclusions of any importance. 

2 Williams, op. cit., pp. 169-170. 
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lescent archaisms is a theme running like a red thread through Menéndez 
Pidal’s Ortgenes del espafiol. If, until 1600, tomdvades, tomdrades were 
recurrent in Spanish literary and notarial texts, seemingly to the exclusion 
of *tomavais, *tomarais, the possibility remains that the latter forms 
were sporadically tried out (the analogy of tomdis, toméis must have acted 
as a not easily resistible stimulus), but not found suitable (that is, fitting 
into the existing structure) by the majority, or an influential minority, 
of speakers. If this hypothesis be accepted, the corollary is that there 
must have existed an identifiable obstacle to the spread of the short 
form -is to a certain accentual pattern in Spanish, an obstacle ultimately 
overcome in writing toward the middle of the seventeenth century, in 
speaking, it may be conjectured, at a distinctly earlier date, and, from 
the outset, ineffectual in Portuguese. Can we lay our fingers on this 
distinctive feature responsible for the lag in Castilian? 

In order to determine why it took cultured Spaniards over two cen- 
turies to adopt forms like tomavais, queriais, we must have recourse to 
structural analysis. Old Spanish did not know on any appreciable scale 
the use of either ascending or descending diphthongs in unstressed syl- 
lables (as in Mod. Sp. alguien, tomabais), nor did its initial phonological 
system include any triphthongs, as follows very clearly from Sr. Tomas 
Navarro’s relevant computations.” The reduction of -dbades to -abais 
and of -tades to -iais would, in other words, have entailed a major modi- 
fication of Spanish sounds, on the phonemic rather than on the phonetic 
level; it would have transcended by a wide margin the limits of a small 
morphological adjustment. Now, phonemic systems are subject to 
change, but, representing as they do the skeletal structure of the language, 
they develop slowly and under unusual pressure. The passage of tomades 
to tomdis was smooth, because stressed ai already existed at that juncture 
in the peninsular languages (Ptg. mais, Sp. donaire, aire, laido); rather 
than to learn how to pronounce posttonic ai or the triphthong tai in 
familiar, frequently recurrent forms, several generations of speakers of 
Spanish were willing to put up with the anomalous distribution of -is 
and -des according to the stress pattern of the verb form. The primary 
reason for the lag was, then, the resistance of the phonemic structure of 
Spanish to undesirable innovations; the stress patterns recognized by 
Cuervo have not directly caused the delay or the acceleration of the 
process, but they provide valuable clues to some of the more elusive 
contours of the underlying phonemic system, such as the contrast be- 
tween stressed and unstressed diphthongs. 


3 T. Navarro, Estudios de fonologia espafiola (Syracuse, 1946), p. 162. The 
author analyzes and classifies a total of 6303 sounds, counting diphthongs as units; 
out of this number, there were only two cases of ei and a single case of ai, pre- 
sumably in stressed syllable. There was no trace of any triphthong. Even in 
modern Spanish, the majority of diphthongs and all triphthongs quantitatively 
represent a diminutive portion of the entire sound body, see ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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The situation was basically different in Old Portuguese. As a result 
of the early fall of intervocalic -n- and -l-, peculiar to the west of the 
Peninsula, and of the equally early elimination of primary -d- between 
vowels, distinctly more common in the west than in the center," that 
language, at the threshold of the second millennium, had evolved an 
exceedingly complicated system of binary and trinary series of juxta- 
posed vowels, both nasal and oral, involving syllables of widely varying 
structure, accented and unaccented. The number of these vocalic groups 
began to decrease noticeably through contraction of homogeneous or 
kindred vowels precisely toward the end of the fourteenth century; Dr. 
Williams has made it plain that the aversion to hiatus at that time may 
easily have led to the erratic preservation of -d- in viides > vindes, 
veedes > vedes, and cognate cases.'* This powerful repugnance did not 
extend to groups like -fei- (in querteis, farieis), nor could there be any 
conceivable difficulty to pronounce tomdveis for speakers who, for genera- 
tions, had been trained to derive plurals in -dveis (-avees) from vernacular 
and semi-learned adjectives in -dvel, -dvil < -dbile. 

In a broader perspective, transcending the realm of the literary idiom, 
Spaniards of the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries shying away, for 
reasons of phonemic inertia, from -dvais, -tais, and related terminations 
had the choice left between the traditional forms -dvades, -tades and the 
radical contractions -avas (for -avais), -tas (for -tais), entailing the danger 
of confusion between singular and plural.’® The former alternative 
prevailed in the conventional language of literature and formal discourse 
throughout the period of the siglo de oro and was also favored in refined 
speech for a considerable fraction of that time. The latter alternative 
was seized upon by the illiterate and helped to produce that character- 
istic mixture of singular and plural forms in verbs and pronouns which 
is most clearly amenable to observation in American Spanish voseo (at 
present widely accepted at all social levels in informal colloquial style).”” 
No comparable dilemma ever existed in Portuguese. 

“Cf. the divergent products, in Portuguese and Spanish, of Lat. gradus, 
criidus, nidus, and nidus. 

18 Loc. cit.; see also the same author’s preliminary statement in “The Second 
Person Plural in Portuguese,” RR, XXI, 142-145. 

6 Forms like vos andabas, vos tentas do not necessarily presuppose the earlier 
colloquial use of andabais, tentais with subsequent phonological reduction of ai 
and fai, respectively; they may have been modeled on the pattern of vos tomds, 
vos corrés, see Cuervo, Romania, XXII, 86. 

17 Charles E. Kany, American-Spanish Syntax (Chicago, 1945), pp. 58-63: 
“Early History of vos.” The peninsular dialectal type tt te casastes (preceded by 
tti echastes, tt salistes in Cafiizares) has been explained in different ways: addition 
of -s on the analogy of other tenses and eventual differentiation of the rival forms 
casastes, casasteis by the transfer of the former (traditional) variant to the singular 
are both mentioned as possible causes by Cuervo, Romania, XXII, 85. The 
combined strength of the types tti te casaste (preterit), vos sabés, vos sabias, vos te 
irés, plus the confusion of vos and tu in direct address, must be credited with 
having paved the way for present day voseo. 
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This brief comment on a neglected aspect of a problem of historical 
grammar otherwise well explored serves three purposes. It shows the 
direction in which modern structural analysis is apt to give fresh impetus 
to traditional linguistic disciplines; it reverses the ordinarily accepted 
hierarchy of these disciplines, by disclosing the influence of morpho- 
logical shifts on the phonological structure of the language; and it 
exemplifies the advantage of explaining an existing anomalous situation 
by going on to reconstruct the (non-existent) state of affairs that one 
would expect to have prevailed under normal circumstances and subse- 
quently by attempting to determine the specific inconveniences which, 
in the given case, appear to have deterred a group of speakers for quite 
some while from accepting that norm. The older team of linguistic 
geographers emphasized the clash of homonyms as a formidable obstacle 
to the survival of normal products of ancestral language forms. Younger 
workers are likely to extend their attention to the difficulties surmounted 
slowly and reluctantly, if at all, by generations of speakers in the case 
of sound groups of unprecedented configuration which, at intervals, use 
to arise (indeed, to loom as menaces to established systems) as the result 
of language “drift.” 


Yakov MALKIEL 


University of California 
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Historia de la literatura espafiola. By Angel del Rio. Dryden Press, 
New York, 1948: 2 vols., xv + 388; xvii + 356 pages. 


Here is another excellent handbook for classes in Spanish literature. 
The first volume, bound in blue, covers the years up to 1700; the second, 
bound in red, comes to the present day. The ‘Advertencia,’’ ‘“Biblio- 
graffa general” and “Indice-Glosario” are identical in each volume. 
That is to say, each volume is designed for possible separate use, and 
each “Indice-Glosario,” something of a concordance as well as index, 
covers both volumes. These are novel features, and practical. Of less 
advantage is a system of employing asterisks to mark a word of the 
glosario when it first appears in the text. Students do not as a rule read 
a history straight through from beginning to end, and are likely to look 
up a word when they meet it, regardless of asterisks. I doubt if the 
system is carried out with complete consistency, either. 

The critical writing displays the smooth style and solid grasp of 
underlying movements that one expects from the distinguished author. 
No particularly novel interpretations startle the reader, who is led on a 
judicious middle course. The Cervantes controversy (hypocrite or inno- 
cent?) is barely broached, and perhaps that is the best way. Throughout 
one notes a certain lack of incisiveness and precision, compensated by 
broad generalizations. There are no plot-summaries. The particular 
advantage of this book for students is the full treatment accorded to 
writers of the last 20 years. Guillén, Salinas, and other contemporaries 
receive their due. An “Apéndice”’ consists in a ‘‘r4pida ojeada sobre las 
literaturas catalana y gallega.”’ 

Few criticisms of detail need be noted. It is hard to accept the 
characterization of El burlador de Sevilla as ‘‘una de las obras maestras 
del teatro espafiol.’”* (I, 278.) The alleged duel of Quevedo which 
forced him in 1611 to flee to Italy (I, 309) must apparently be deleted 
in the light of documents recently discovered by Gonzdlez Palencia.’ 


1 Menéndez y Pelayo, with all his prejudice in favor of Spanish letters, could 
only remark, “Si el Burlador hubiera llegado a nosotros anénimo, todo el mundo 
sin vacilar hubiera dicho que era una comedia de Lope, de las escritas mds de 
prisa.” (Estudios, II* serie, 1895, pp. 194-195.) Somerset Maugham was less 
indulgent: “It must be one of the worst plays that was ever written. . . . It is 
monstrously incoherent. . . . It proves, I suppose, that you may write as badly 
as you like, and do your job as ill as it can be done, if you chance to create a type 
he will go marching down the ages to the end of time.” (Don Fernando, New 
York, 1935, pp. 196-197.) 

* Bol. R. Acad. Esp., 1927, XIV, 618-619. 
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The paragraph on Ramén Sender (II, 265) seems to me to do scant 
justice to his imaginative depth and clear and delicate style, but judg- 
ments on art-forms of our own time are notoriously fallible. 

Technically the weakest feature of the book is the confusing bibliog- 
raphies. The initial “Bibliograffa general” is classified neither alpha- 
betically nor chronologically, nor even strictly by categories. The special 
bibliographies at chapter-ends follow the order of authors in the text, 
but unclearly: texts are kept apart from criticisms. It would have been 
better to stick to the time-honored numbering of notes or paragraphs. 
The defect could easily be remedied. 


S. Griswotp Morey 
University of California 


The Interludes of Cervantes. Translated from the Spanish with a Preface 
and Notes by 8. Griswold Morley. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1948: x + 223 pages. 


Among the reams of inconsequential chatter released on the occasion 
of the recent Cervantes-anniversary, a few publications call for grateful 
attention. This is one of them. 

No one but a very skilled Hispanist could have attempted this much- 
needed translation—the first complete one into English—and no one 
but a wise and mellowed writer could have brought it off. It draws 
attention to a somewhat neglected aspect of Cervantes. Indeed, there 
is as yet no adequate study on the Entremeses, but the brief preface, 
casual in appearance, though unmistakably the work of an expert, may 
at least suggest their still unrecognized significance. 

The Spanish text, unmodernized, is that of the Schevill-Bonilla edi- 
tion, and the translation appears on opposite pages. 

The great difficulty from the translator’s point of view, was “‘to strike 
a mean between current slang and standard book English” (p. vi), to 
avoid stuffiness without falling into ephemeral colloquialisms which 
themselves might presently need explanation. In many instances this 
has been neatly, often triumphantly, achieved. How about this, for 
instance: a fe que, si la conociessen, que la ayunarian o la santiguarian: if 
you did [know her], believe me, you wouldn’t touch her with a ten-foot pole, 
or you'd lambaste her with it (pages 4 and 5). Or entré tan sano, que podia 
dezir y hazer, como quien juega a las pintas: I was then so healthy that I 
could match all her bids (6-7). Grangear vn real is exactly rendered, in 
the same phantom-coinage, by to earn two bits (8-9). 

Professor Morley has translated all the pieces into prose, including 
the two hendecasyllabic ones, arguing that “nothing in the nature of 
these farces calls for verse’ (p. vi). Yet this meter is precisely the tra- 
ditional vehicle in Spanish for the “hifalutin pomposity” of those two 
playlets. If the ‘“‘sort of meter” the translator has used for the songs 
and dances is any indication, he could easily have attempted blank verse. 
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Some of the “‘doggerel” songs have come out most felicitously: Spat and 
make up: so love, once dead, / and honor take new force (19). Or this one, 
which has some of the catchiness of Liliom’s theme-song in Molnar’s 
play: From the galleys he escaped, / The brave Escarramdan; / They were 
amazed and he was saved / When from the cops he ran (45). We might 
add that lilting enumeration of long-forgotten dances: The ‘‘Leg-Swing,” 
the “Canary Jig,” / The “Country Rigadoon”; / The “Saraband” and 
“‘Sambapale,”’ / The “‘I’m so sorry’’ and more, / The dance of “‘Good King 
Don Alphonse,” / Famous in days of yore (49). This is delightful and 
seems to have caught some of the haunting quality of folk-rhyming. 

Of course, and almost inevitably, ‘“‘passages of doubtful meaning 
still remain” in the original, even though “the present interpretation has 
had the advantage of the best light of contemporary scholarship”’ (p. vii). 
Just how are we to understand no almodonees tanto tu negocio (2), acuden 
moscouitas al reclamo (30), hemoslo de comprar . . . a abieruadas (62), 
caballo de Ginebra (82) and what not? The last expression is discussed 
in a note, but notes are a bother in a book like this. Then how will the 
reader guess the actual meaning of They’ve even sainted you: Hante buelto 
diuino (43-42), which refers to a version a lo divino of 1612, or in Rome 
your misfortunes have aroused sympathy: en Roma se han sentido tus 
desgracias (45-44), which ironically refers, I believe, to this version’s 
being considered for a place on the Roman Index? In most cases, how- 
ever, the translation itself can convey the whole meaning, but even then, 
granting a correct interpretation, the phrasing with all its delicate shading 
may be open to question. For instance, there are those proverbial 
words of the prostitute Mostrenca, into which a deep human pathos may 
perhaps be read: Nacidas somos; no hizo Dios a nadie a quien desamparasse 
(32). Should we translate this by We are born as we are; God takes care 
of his own, or might the first part better be rendered by: We were brought 
into this world . . .? Might we suggest for la calle abazo cuela (36), not 
he’s going further down the street (37), but rather a more graphic he’s 
oozing down the street? For no puede chillar, porque esta vntado (ibid.), 
could we say he can’t squeal, he’s been greased, instead of he can’t peep? 
The punning passages, however,—a baroque phenomenon, if Mr. Morley 
will forgive me—thought moving simultaneously along two, three levels, 
are the translator’s despair. Take this one, on p. 39 f.: Abdrrome y 
escojo.— Dios te guie. / —Si te aburres, Trampagos, la escogida / tambien 
sera aburrida.—Errado anduue; / sin aburrirme escojo. The translator 
has assumed for aburrir(se) only the current meaning of to be a bore or 
to be bored. But in the mind of Cervantes there may have been about 
half a dozen meanings for this verb, now at last recorded after a fashion 
in the new Diccionario histérico, viz. (besides fastidiar) tener odio, aban- 
donar, ahuyentar, aventurar(se) and even desesperar. All of these may 
be flashing singly and in groups between the various speakers, and the 
passage might read as follows: J’ll take a chance and make a choice.— 
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God guide you. / —If you take a chance (also: if you are bored) you may 
hate (or drive away, or abandon) the girl you choose.—My mistake, / I’m 
not desperate, and so I make a choice. Another difficult passage, heavy 
with interweaving metaphors, is this: eres mas sonado y mas mocoso / que 
vn reloj y que vn nifio de dotrina: you have been proclaimed with more 
clanging than the bells of a clock and you are more commonplace than a 
running nose in a Sunday School class (44-45). This is good, and yet 
not complete. How could one in addition make it clear that sonado is 
not only clanging, on the part of the clock, but also nose-blowing, on the 
part of the Sunday School pupil? Again, there is: Sientome y me siento: 
I sit down and am down (62-63). This excellently catches the double 
meaning of me siento, i.e. I am seated and also I am sorry, I am down- 
hearted, and it is further carried on: gDe que os sentis? . . . What are you 
down about .. .? Another explosion of puns: jNo mas, so escriba!—Que 
escriba, fariseo! (68) is correctly, yet only partly translated by Shut up, 
you scribe!—Scribe! You Pharisee! (69), because No mas, so escriba also 
means Don’t talk any more, attend to your writing! In passages like this 
almost the only solution would be to print several lines on top of each 
other in small type, in an effort at simultaneous presentation! 

It is clear that only a most attentive reading of the translation after 
a thorough study of the original can really make plain its excellence. 
We have pointed out some minor difficulties, but to make up for this the 
translator sometimes almost improves on his original: Sacristanes falsos 

. 0s tengo de horadar, aunque tengays mas ordenes que vn ceremonial 
(98). Is it not more than adequate to render this by: I’ll make holes in 
you so you will be holier than a book on the Mass (99)? 

But let the reader judge for himself and be delighted. And let us 
congratulate ourselves on having at last, for one Spanish masterpiece, a 
sensitive and living translation on a basis of exacting scholarship. 


JoserpH E. GILLetT 
Bryn Mawr College 


Gracidéns Lebenslehre. By Werner Krauss. Vittorio Klostermann, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1947: 201 pages. 


According to the prefatory note this book was written in 1943 unter 
besonderen Verhdltnissen, which made it impossible for Professor Krauss 
to use any critical literature on his author. For instance, only volume I 
of Romera-Navarro’s edition of El Criticén (1938) was available to him. 
To call the conditions under which this remarkable book was written 
“particular circumstances” is an understatement for detention under a 
Nazi death sentence in Moabit prison. It is, then, from the author’s 
point of view, a scholar’s consolatio. The association between the sub- 
ject matter and the man who chose it under those besonderen Verhdltnissen 
stirs the imagination. After reading his book the reader will heartily 
concur with Professor Krauss that Gracidn’s ideology is deserving of 
general interest on its own merits, even if its presentation had to be 
worked out without the benefit of recourse to previous research. 
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Gracidns Lebenslehre is a series of analytical essays on various themes 
of Gracidn’s thought. This method succeeds very well in the difficult 
task of finding the persistent motifs in Gracidn’s aphoristic and emblem- 
atic thinking. A clearly defined picture of this moralist of late Spanish 
Humanism emerges. A transcription of the chapter headings may give 
an idea of Professor Krauss’ approach: I. Werk und Leben.—II. Gracidn 
und die Psychologen.—II1. Gracidén und die Psychologie der Nalionen.— 
IV. Gracidns Zeitbewusstsein.—V. Altersstufen des Geistes und Stufengang 
der Bildung.— VI. Situation und Aufgabe des Menschen—VII. Die Lebens- 
kunst.—VIII. Die Tugendkrone und die Krontugenden—IX. Ausblick: 
das Ende de Humanismus. 

The dominant note of Gracidn’s ideology is already struck in chapter 
I. Ina brilliant confrontation of the divergent mentalities of Cervantes 
and Gracidn Krauss emphasizes the ‘‘unablissige Spannung des Kamp- 
fes” (p. 28) in which Gracidn’s aristocratic type of man struggles for 
survival in a hostile society and, at the same time, for personal human 
perfection, whereas Cervantes’ ideal is stillness and tranquility, oneness 
with nature (geschépflicher Frieden). Krauss proves his point through a 
keen analysis of El Criticén with the concept of Spannung (llevar suspensa 
la mente del que atiende), derived from the theoretical discussions on style 
of Agudeza y arte de ingenio, as the guiding principle. 

The XI Xth and XXth centuries, with their strong interest in psychol- 
ogy, were attracted particularly by Gracidn’s bent towards psychological 
analysis as expressed in such allegorical guides of El Criticén as El desci- 
frador and El zahori del corazén and Gracidn’s favorite word la anatomia 
del alma (Ch. II). 

In the essay on the typology of nations (Ch. III) the reader will 
regret that Professor Krauss was prevented from consulting other works. 
The first part of this chapter, the historical background of Gracidn’s 
views on the matter, would well warrant a detailed and documented 
study of the subject. Yet, even as it stands, brief but densely packed 
with comparative views on other literatures, Krauss reveals admirable 
breadth of vision and reading. 

In Chapter IV, Gracidn’s acute awareness of the historical hour in 
which he lived is shown: the autumn of the Renaissance. He was 
pessimistically conscious of being at the end of an epoch, but at the same 
time he was proud of its achievements. Gracidn is no more the Neo- 
platonic optimist that Castiglione was, but the perspicacious observer of 
the struggle for position as he saw it going on at the court of Philipp IV. 

Chapter V shows the relation between the physical and intellectual 
growth of Man. Full maturity is reached when cordura and juicio 
dominate at the age of forty. Juicio undergoes further refinement 
during the later decades of human life, until in madura edad it is ready 
for contemplacién. 

Chapters VI and VII contain the core of Gracidn’s philosophy. Its 
outstanding mark is what Krauss calls its Kampfcharakter. The author 
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first analyzes Gracidn’s concept of persona, setting it off against its 
semantic and ideological evolution. He supports this portion of his 
study by extensive notes on the parallel semantic development of the 
terms Kraft and Natur in German Literature. Gracidn’s persona is 
faced with the ceaseless task of ‘being somebody’ in a hostile and com- 
petitive world. To assist the persona in this strife is the purpose of 
Gracidn’s maxims, allegories, and emblems. Krauss’ presentation in 
these two chapters is based chiefly on the Ordculo manual and El Discreto 
and, as far as his style is concerned, on Agudeza y arte de ingenio. The 
section on Geltung der Sprache und Sprachstil (pp. 121 ff.) with some 
detailed observations about the reflection of Gracidn’s Weltanschauung 
in his own style, placed in the notes, is particularly valuable. 

Chapter VIII completes the picture of Gracidn’s ideal man. In him 
there is always one surmounting quality, called eminencia, to which all 
other qualities, called perfecciones, are thematically related. We see at 
work here the same ley de la subordinacién that Valbuena Prat has estab- 
lished as one of the characteristic traits of the Baroque, determining as 
a stylistic principle the structure of the comedias of Gracidn’s contem- 
porary Calderén. Krauss shows the origin of this system of eminencia 
and perfecciones in the panegyric sermon of the XVIIth century. We 
further find in this chapter a discussion and definition of such key con- 
cepts of Gracidn’s ethical system as despejo, modo, entereza, buena eleccién, 
capacidad, valor. Only their harmonious mixture creates the truly per- 
fect man. The old Aristotelian virtue of mesotes is for Gracidn not a 
commonplace mediania, but the dangerously dynamic steering between 
extremes, when the exceptional personality reaches out for the price of 
one particularly esteemed quality. ‘‘Der Mittelwert ist . . . die ein- 
malige und ausserordentliche Leistung der zusammengefassten Geistes- 
krifte. Nur den Kernnaturen, die aufs Wesentliche angelegt sind, ist 
ein solcher Gliicksfall beschieden”’ (p. 149). 

Krauss concludes his book by sketching the subsequent development 
of moral anthropology, the new appreciation of intuition (coeur) in French 
Literature, which also takes so much more into account the presence of 
women in social life. Gracidn’s ideal is rationalistic and aristocratic, 
akin to the heroic characters of French Classical Drama. 

Professor Krauss’ own style represents a combination of his hero’s 
conceptismo (see e.g. above titles of chapters V and VIII) and the tradi- 
tion of the German geistesgeschichtliche school. In a number of instances 
Krauss creates his own terminology by charging familiar words with 
unfamiliar meaning, permitting sometimes even multiple interpretation. 
Reading this book is a continuous challenge, but always rewarding. It 
should be remembered, however, that only a strong and highly indi- 
vidualistic personality as I imagine Werner Krauss to be has the right to 
such a creative independence of expression. 


Arnotp G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Crénica de la quincena. By Benito Pérez Galdés. Edited with a pre- 
liminary study by William H. Shoemaker. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1948: vii + 140 pages. 

Professor Shoemaker’s edition of the Crénica de la quincena is a 
welcome addition to Galdosian studies, especially since it brings into 
general circulation a collection of articles which had passed almost 
unnoticed in a little-known magazine, the short-lived JIlustracién de 
Madrid. The biographers of Galdés have thus far failed to note the 
existence of this collection, and the novelist himself seemingly forgot 
about it in his later years. 

Crénica de la quincena is the title used by Galdés for a column which 
he wrote for the Jlustracién de Madrid from January to May inclusive, 
1872. With the exception of the introductory article and another de- 
voted wholly to Cervantes, the columns (nine in all) comment upon a 
variety of subjects, including political events at home and abroad, 
famous personalities, literary publications, theatrical news, and snecial 
items of interest which do not always fit into the categories outlined in the 
first installment. The columnist’s expressed objectives were, to say the 
least, ambitious, particularly with respect to ‘‘Los acontecimientos lite- 
rarios de todo el mundo” and “El movimiento intelectual y bibliogrdfico 
de Espafia.”” He undoubtedly read widely—and hurriedly—in his efforts 
to “keep up with the world,” apparently depending heavily upon French 
and English periodicals. That he succeeded only partially in living up 
to his aims does not lessen our interest in his writing, which as it stands 
reveals important characteristics pertaining to his general attitudes and 
his literary style. 

In his preliminary study (56 pp.), Professor Shoemaker discusses 
first the history of the Ilustracién de Madrid, a magazine published by a 
group of progressive Spaniards interested primarily in the advancement 
of national arts and letters, which succumbed to and was absorbed by 
its rival, the Ilustracién espafiola y americana, whose owner and director, 
D. Abelardo de Carlos, was above all an efficient business man. This 
part of the study is followed by a shorter discussion of Galdés’ connec- 
tions with the Jlustracién de Madrid, and finally, by the editor’s own 
estimate and analysis of the Crénica de la quincena itself, with special 
attention to “Ideas and Attitudes” and “Literary and Stylistic Matters.” 
Of particular interest are: Galdés’ belief in the social-moral end of 
literature, his condemnation of wars, his conciliatory attitude, and his 
understanding of his country’s limitations together with a desire for 
improvement. One over-all impression stands out: the Galdés of the 
Crénica is a man of sound common sense, with his feet firmly planted on 
solid ground. 

The editor’s method is to establish relationships between the Crénica 
de la quincena and Galdés’ works as a whole by pointing out in the latter, 
instances of ideas and literary traits found in the Crénica. He is essen- 
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tially accurate in detecting the features which harmonize with the 
novelist’s long-term beliefs and practices and does a real service in 
raising questions worthy of further investigation. The only flaw in his 
procedure is perhaps that of looking too closely for similarities. One 
might say, for example, that the passage in the Crénica on popular legends 
(IX, 135), which is mentioned in reference to Galdés’ preoccupation 
with the pueblo (35), could have been written by any good columnist 
with an eye for the picturesque. That Galdés feels a certain interest 
in the pueblo is evident for one thing from the lively style with which he 
treats the subject of religious legends. And he goes so far as to defend 
the pueblo against those who would contemn popular superstitions, but 
he does so with the following question in mind: ‘“z;Qué es preferible: el 
pueblo supersticioso, segtin la escuela antigua, o el pueblo filésofo, segin 
la escuela de la Internacional?” (136). The connection between this 
and the vital role played by the pueblo in the author’s novels is rather 
tenuous. I question, also, the wisdom of citing the columnist’s remarks 
on the Sardou-Offenbach Le roi Carotte (II, 74-75) to illustrate Galdés’ 
liking for the spectacular. True it is that, while ridiculing the French 
comic opera, the author displays a taste for grandiose description, but 
since he does so specifically to ridicule, one could use the passage as an 
argument for Galdés’ opposition to the spectacular. I should hardly 
say that “Galdés took occasion to admire the Sardou-Offenbach Le roi 
Carotte for its ‘espectéculo asombroso’’”’ (40). Even apart from this 
passage, however, the Crénica does bear out the contention that Galdés 
was attracted to the description of striking scenes. 

With reference to other literary and stylistic features of the Crénica 
de la quincena, the editor calls attention to Galdés’ interest in portraiture 
of the human face, his occasional popular language, and his imagination. 
The latter topic is the one most elaborated upon, and with justification, 
since it is an important aspect of Galdés’ writing insufficiently treated 
by critics. The word “imagination” is used in the study in a broad sense 
to include the following distinct meanings: imaginative style, indulgence 
in compositions of sheer fantasy, and imagination as a personality trait. 
Imaginative style is the meaning most applicable to the Galdés articles 
and the one which the editor emphasizes most. For the Crénica contains 
striking passages of vivid, figurative description, of festive irony, and 
even of spirited burlesque. The collection, in fact, is a valuable source 
for the study of the developing style of the novelist’s formative period. 

Professor Shoemaker brings into his study a number of additional 
topics, a notable example being the subject of dreams. He reveals a 
wide acquaintance with Galdés bibliography and the novelist’s works 


1 Roman numerals refer to installments of the Galdés articles, Arabic numerals 
to pages in Shoemaker’s book. 
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in general and leaves valuable suggestions for future research. His 
study, therefore, must be regarded as necessary reading by Galdés 
scholars. Together with the reimpression of the Crénica de la quincena, 
it is a most useful contribution. 


SHERMAN Eorr 
Washington University 


Estudios de fonologia espafiola. By Tomas Navarro. Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, Syracuse, N. Y., 1946: 220 pages. 

When interest in structural phonetics (which Americans call pho- 
nemics and Spaniards, with the rest of the Europeans, prefer to designate 
as fonologia) became pronounced in the early thirties, most Romance 
scholars of mature age adopted an attitude of indifference or even 
antagonism toward the new approach. In a noteworthy exchange of 
open letters with the young phonemicist, André Martinet, the distin- 
guished representative of traditional (“‘paleophonetic’’) studies, Maurice 
Grammont, courteously stated the reasons for his aloofness. Yet Sr. 
Tomas Navarro, who had devoted much time and effort to the promotion 
of experimental phonetics in Spain, refused to share this skepticism. The 
turmoil of the Civil War, in 1938, did not prevent him from contributing, 
with a note however succinct, to the miscellany of articles dedicated to 
the memory of Prince N. 8. Trubetzkoy, who, with Edward Sapir in this 
country, is widely regarded as the initiator and guiding spirit of the 
structuralist school. 

A number of Sr. Navarro’s articles written in subsequent years and 
now in part revised, dealing directly with phonemic problems or else 
involving certain principles of phonemic approach, all of them pre- 
eminently based on the written (and recited) rather than on the spon- 
taneously uttered word, are now edited, jointly with a few brief essays 
previously unpublished, in a new book, as handsomely printed as it is 
tastefully written, addressed to the cultured layman and the student of 
Spanish civilization rather than to the specialized fellow-worker in the 
field of phonetic disciplines. 

In America and in Europe structural studies have taken a rather 
different course, as a result not only of the diverse mentalities of the 
leading scholars, but also of the qualities and limitations of the linguistic 
material examined. American anthropologists, chiefly interested in 
primitive culture, developed a special skill for rapidly, yet accurately 
recording texts in unexplored languages from which they subsequently 
learned to develop grammatical sketches and dictionaries. The main 
emphasis is placed by this school on the ability to record the unknown 
language, from the lips of the untutored native speaker, first impression- 
istically (in phonetic script), and then to break down the wide range of 
unclassified sounds observed into a limited number of relevant units 
(phonemes) and their positional variants (allophones). After that opera- 
tion, central to the entire analysis, the texts are rewritten in phonemic 
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script, which reveals numerous structural traits of the language. Com- 
parison of cognate structural patterns, in turn, serves as the principal 
basis for the reconstruction of genetic kinship. American phonemicists 
engaged in this kind of research have developed increasing appreciation 
of methods used in natural and social sciences (and are preferably using 
a language not readily understandable to the uninitiated); at the same 
time, they have veered away from the humanities, showing faint, if any, 
interest in the historical and literary background of language (with the 
occasional exception of folklore). 

In contrast, Sr. Navarro, with the majority of European phonemicists, 
is concerned with languages which have an old tradition, different styles, 
numerous shadings according to the social level of the speaker, and which 
are open to inquiry at various successive stages of their development. 
This kind of material invites and justifies a humanistic approach (to be 
sure, not at the expense of scientific exactitude). Throughout his book, 
Sr. Navarro stands firmly on humanistic ground; he deliberately appeals 
to the attention of the literary scholar in a series of essays (pp. 157-210) 
devoted to ancient and modern prose and poetry (Cantar de Mio Cid, 
Conde Lucanor, Cervantes, Rubén Darfo, Miré) and emphatically points 
out the close ties between metrics and phonemies, with special reference 
to the octosyllable which underlies the romancero (pp. 75-76, 87-89, 
93-94). Moreover, Sr. Navarro makes every reasonable effort not to 
obstruct the way to phonemics for the less specialized reader by consis- 
tently avoiding the use of technical terminology, by expressing himself 
in a thoroughly enjoyable variety of readable scholarly prose rather than 
in sequences of formulae, and by boldly refraining from the use of dis- 
pensable (and, in part, fanciful) diacritic marks; instead, he resorts to 
paraphrases such as “close e,” “short o,’’ “voiceless s,” ‘‘trilled r,” 
“velar l,”’ and the like, a pedagogically wise procedure in a book intended 
for wide circulation (which would have been less appropriate in a tech- 
nical monograph). Finally, he shows distinct disinclination for theoriz- 
ing on moot points of structuralist doctrine by accepting a working 
definition of the phoneme (pp. 8-10) and by briefly stating his reasons, 
in an unpolemic tone, for classifying diphthongs as structural units 
(pp. 138-14). Two other distinctive features of the book are the even 
spreading of emphasis on sounds, syllables, words, syntagmas, sentences, 
quantity, pitch, tone, and their subtle, elusive interplay which Sr. 
Navarro defines as the acento in the broader sense (pp. 108-153), and the 
prevailing recourse to computations of the relative frequency of given 
linguistic elements within the total of the sound body subjected to 
analysis. 

A brief comment is in order on this statistical material contained in the 
more technical chapters. So far as ancient texts are concerned (Cantar 
de Mio Cid, Berceo, Romancero, Lope de Vega), the percentages and abso- 
lute figures provided are entirely original. For the present day language, 
the author offers a new set of data independently arrived at, which he 
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invites the reader to compare with an older set of data computed in 1939 
by Zipf and Rogers. There is almost invariably a difference between 
the two tables now available; in some cases the divergence appears con- 
spicuous. Thus, in the break-up of phonetic material, the vowel a 
indisputably occupies the first place both in Zipf-Rogers’ count and in 
Sr. Navarro’s recount, but the absolute percentages are at variance 
(14.06% vs. 13.00%); the difference is less marked in the case of e 
(12.20% vs. 11.75%), 0 (9.32% vs. 8.90%), and s (8.12% vs. 8.50%). 
Both sets of figures, it should be remembered, have been prepared on the 
basis of a limited selection of texts; to this extent, both are likely to be 
entirely accurate. Either set has its distinct value as a sampling suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to establish the relative position of individual 
phonemes within the total sound body, but would lose much of its useful- 
ness if mistaken by the reader for a list of absolute figures. The nature 
of the texts used as material has determined many details in the configura- 
tion of the individual portions of the sound body. We are, at present, 
in possession of two series of close approximations to the absolute aver- 
ages; the definitive computation of these averages may easily require 
the classification of a material many times as extensive as was subjected 
to investigation by Zipf-Rogers and Sr. Navarro. 

The author is not immediately concerned with the development of 
the chosen language (except perhaps in the informative chapter “‘Poesfa 
y prosa,”’ pp. 168-177, in which the major shifts from Berceo to Lope 
de Vega are studied in a series of horizontal cross-sections), yet to the 
historically-minded reader, the mere tabulation of revealing facts and 
figures is likely to suggest new solutions of belabored problems, to open 
up unsuspected avenues of approach, and to provide the perspective in 
which some controversial issues appear in their right proportion to the 
whole of the material substance of the language. Take, for instance, the 
case of the sibilants, whose history, justifiably enough, has been in the 
focus of interest for the last fifty years, because the sounds represented 
by 8, ¢, z, z, and j were the ones that underwent the most easily dis- 
cernible changes between the years 1550 and 1650. Now, Sr. Navarro’s 
lists bring home the fact that, by the middle of the twelfth century, voiced 
s occupied 0.37% of the entire sound body; the corresponding figures for 
¢, z, z, and j were 1.50%, 0.55%, 0.22%, and 0.65% (p. 163). The sum 
total of these five phonemes in Old Spanish did not exceed 3.29%; 
because of their exceedingly light bulk, their subsequent modification, 
however far-reaching in point of quality, did not materially alter the 
general impression which the Spanish language must have made on suc- 
cessive generations of foreigners. Even if we add to these changes the 
(structurally isolated) shifts of v > b (stop or spirant) and of f > h > 
zero (the latter largely offset by the introduction of numerous words 
with initial f- from Greek, Latin, French, and Italian), we reach a figure 
of ca. 5% for the portion of the sound body that was fluid in the last 
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half-millennium; the rest, which amounts to the impressive figure of 
95%, was, so far as is verifiable or can be conjectured, not exposed to 
modification. It is easy to imagine how different the results would be 
in a comparable statistical compilation for languages such as Old French 
or Middle English. 

On the other hand, problems that tend to be blurred or unduly 
minimized in the traditional accounts of language history (solely con- 
cerned with the provenience of sounds) regain full significance against 
the background of quantitative measurements. Take, for instance, the 
case of the vowel a: Sr. Navarro observes a sharp increase in its use 
throughout the preliterary period separating Latin from early Old Spanish 
and, in spite of mild fluctuations, the consistent maintenance of high 
frequency ever since that time (pp. 17, 158-159, 168, 172-174; the figures 
are as follows: Latin: 6.94%; Cantar de Mio Cid: 14.41%; Berceo: 12.16%; 
Abendmar: 16.26%; Don Quixote: 12.80%-13.85%, Lope de Vega: 
12.36%, Modern Spanish: 13%). This increase (sharper than in any 
other Romance language) constitutes a problem in itself; since the in- 
herited Latin stock of a suffered a few losses (mazilla > OSp. meziella, 
axe > OSp. exe, -driu > OSp. -ero), distinctly more than half of the 
present-day instances of a in Spanish are due to later accretions. Sr. 
Navarro notes the equally marked preponderance of a in Basque and is 
hesitant to regard the similarity of the two phenomena as merely casual: 
phonologically, substratum influence may be involved, although, with 
few exceptions (abarca, manteca), the tendency manifested itself in the 
non-Iberian stratum of the Hispanic lexicon. The abundance of Arabic 
loan-words in which a(l)- has coalesced with the stem, the greater re- 
sistance of unstressed a to phonetic erosion, and the widespread use of 
the prefix a- are some of the reasons for the increased frequency of a 
which Sr. Navarro himself adduces (pp. 159-160). 

These excellent statements bear elaboration. Different labels are 
employed in disconnected chapters of our historical grammars which 
structural linguistics helps us to subsume as so many manifestations of 
the same trend, multifarious in appearance, yet identical in results, if 
not in essence. In sacudir, murciélago, barrer, rasgar, maravilla, brafia, 
mientras, cuenta, reflejar, aturar we have examples of accretions of a from 
different sources. The recognition of the goal upon which the individual 
advances of a seem to converge (demonstrably, the gains have in no case 
been matched by remotely comparable losses) we owe primarily to struc- 
tural studies of which Sr. Navarro’s are fine examples. 

Students of Spanish are familiar with Menéndez Pidal’s high assess- 
ment of (Iberian and Oscan} substratum influence on the consonants of 
Old Castilian and Old Aragonese, in this order. Sr. Navarro goes even 
further in his estimate of substratum agency: not only is he tempted to 
attribute to a solid Ibero-Basque foundation the preference for a, the 
marked predominance of 6 and d over p and ¢, the avoidance of f, and the 
complete abandonment of labiodental v (pp. 26-29), which are traits 
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discernible in phonetic analysis, but also and above all the structurally 
indiscriminate use of open and close varieties of e and o, mere positional 
variants in Spanish and in Basque, but distinct phonemes in the neigh- 
boring Romance languages, including Portuguese and Catalan (pp. 31- 
45: “Observaciones sobre las vocales castellanas’’). Leaving the pre- 
cincts of the Peninsula, he ascribes without the slightest hesitation the 
untold regional varieties of American Spanish pronunciation primarily 
not to the ever changing blend of the dialects spoken by conquerors and 
early settlers, but to the stubborn persistence of phonemic systems of 
aboriginal languages still in existence or extinct (pp. 145-153). De- 
scendants of speakers of an autochthonous language may not have 
survived to this day, or they may have adopted a tongue grammatically 
and lexically as different from that of their ancestors as is Spanish: in 
spite of the intervening changes, the pristine speech habits in the articula- 
tion of sounds are sure to have been preserved in the ancient territory as 
the least easily eradicable elements of the indigenous language. 
Phonemics as the study of the relevant points of phonetics has from 
the start been associated with methods of language instruction; Sr. 
Navarro is not averse to stating his views on its educational value, in a 
tone delightfully unobtrusive and lacking in pedantry. Phonemic fre- 
quency lists indicate that certain sounds much dreaded by the foreigner 
are quantitatively inconsequential and that their learning should not 
be overstressed by the teacher (e.g., the rr and the j, see pp. 23, 24); 
counter to 2urrent belief, statistics shows the advisability of presenting 
the spirants 6, y, 6 before the (exceedingly infrequent) corresponding 
stops are introduced (pp. 20-23). Although open and close e and o are 
not structurally distinguished, the teacher should insist on their distinct 
articulation by the foreigner (p. 35). In the reviewer’s considered 
opinion, texts available in rigorously phonemic transcription are of un- 
qualified usefulness for the training of natives and for research by 
linguistic theorists, but not to the same degree for the teaching of foreign 
languages, chiefly on account of the different distribution of positional 
variants in each language. For didactic purposes linguists may yet 
have to devise a system generously adapted to the language of the learner 
and striking the happy medium between phonetic and phonemic script. 
Few phoneticians are willing to attach as much importance to ancient 
testimonies and laymen’s judgments on the acoustic impression of a 
language as does Sr. Navarro in regard to Spanish. While it is easy for 
a modern scientist to ridicule the naive or awkwardly formulated state- 
ments of past generations, untrained in the art of accurate observation 
and rigorous inference, Sr. Navarro chooses the less obvious, but, within 
certain limits, possibly more meritorious way of reinterpreting the reac- 
tions of non-professionals in terms of modern science. This conciliatory 
attitude toward the well-intentioned layman (rooted no doubt in the 
belief that a layman with a modicum of perception and common sense is 
able to make out the essential features of a language) is especially visible 
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in the chapter “El acento castellano” (pp. 108-153); perhaps it would 
have been advisable to explain to the reader in need of guidance that 
this chapter represents the slightly polished version of the author’s 
speech pronounced on the occasion of his reception into the Spanish 
Academy (1935), primarily a body of literati more keenly interested in 
the history of Spanish culture, in general, and in the esteem which the 
Spanish language has enjoyed abroad, in particular, than in technical 
analysis. Be that as it may, it is noteworthy that the oft-quoted sonorous 
quality of Spanish is no myth, but a layman’s way of paraphrasing the 
prominence of the vowels (preéminently of a, e, and 0), the liquids, and 
the voiced consonants within the phonemic structure of Spanish, both 
ancient and modern; that the quality of virility (controlled energy) 
observed by impartial witnesses in Spanish, in contradistinction with 
French and Italian, is not just a fanciful, arbitrary remark, but appears 
to be the result of verifiable conditions of its stress system; and that the 
much-praised dignity of Spanish can be convincingly correlated to the 
characteristic configuration of its pitch pattern, from which sharply 
ascending and descending slopes and excessive variation are normally 
absent (pp. 119-133). 

Sr. Navarro’s phonemic studies, designed to introduce the student of 
humanities into a technical subject of conceivably moderate immediate 
appeal to him, are written with charm and amenity. The author must 
have planned them primarily with a view to awakening much needed 
interest in the fundamentals and basic application of a novel branch of 
knowledge rather than to expanding the extant body of structuralist 
doctrine. This goal is fully reached, and the stimulating effect of the 
book on layman and specialist alike will undoubtedly become visible in 
the near future. 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 





BRIEFER MENTION 


La antropologta en la obra de Fray Luis de Granada. By Pedro Lain 
Entralgo. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 
1946: 367 pages. 


This book, by a physician turned historian of ideas, is a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of the Spanish Renaissance. Among 
Fray Luis’ principal sources are: the Church Fathers, the Herameron of 
St. Basil and its adaptation in Latin by St. Ambrose, Galen, Avicenna 
(“gran filésofo aunque moro”) and the Historia de la composicién del 
cuerpo humano by Juan de Valverde, a follower and adaptor of the founder 
of modern anatomy, Andreas Vesalius, whose De Fabrica Humani Cor- 
poris (1543) was one of the first products of the “new” science—an 
eclecticism which is thoroughly characteristic of his period in Spain. As 
was to be expected, Fray Luis “confiesa en todas sus pdginas . . . la idea 
cristiana del hombre” (p. 278). But in a complex manner. His early 
work, the Libro de la oracién y meditacién (1554), is tinged with anthropo- 
logical pessimism: man has been reduced to wretchedness by the Fall. 
The work of his old age, the Introduccién del simbolo de la fe (1582-1585), 
is radiant with anthropological optimism: man is the crowning glory of 
the universe, created in God’s image. The Guia de Pecadores and the 
Memorial de la vida cristiana stand between these two extremes. It is 
thus obvious that Fray Luis cannot be quoted in support of a progression 
from Renaissance light to Baroque bitterness. (Cf. S. Gilman, ‘An 
Introduction to the Ideology of the Baroque in Spain,’”’ Symposium, 1947, 
I, 94.) Indeed, the definitive edition of the Guta (1567) is “mucho mds 
amplia y optimista . . . que la prohibida por la Inquisicién”’ (Index of 
1559). See pp. 361-362. Nor is it possible to attribute his increasing 
optimism to an increasingly mystical attitude toward the world as templo 
de Dios. He is most mystieal in the years 1554-1556. (Peers, Spanish 
Mysticism, London, 1924, pp. 19, 21; idem, Studies of the Spanish Mystics, 
London, 1927, II, p. 33.) 

O. H. G. 


Comedia famosa del maestro Tirso de Molina “La Villana de Vallecas.”’ 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Sherman W. 
Brown. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1948: xxxiv + 238 
pages. 

We must be grateful to Professor Brown for having made another 
Golden Age comedia easily accessible to the American student. He has 
chosen one of the best-constructed plays of Tirso, well representative of 
his stagecraft. 
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The present edition is an attempt to adapt the editor’s published 
Ph.D. dissertation (Chicago, 1934) to the undergraduate classroom. Yet 
why limit the scope of an edition in such a way? Any textbook edition 
of a Golden Age play should serve as an introduction to the manifold 
problems connected with the Spanish Theater. Such editions as Harlan 
and Hill’s Cuatro Comedias and Reed-Dixon-Hill’s La Estrella de Sevilla 
have set an excellent standard. 

Within the limits which Professor Brown has so imposed upon him- 
self he has made the following contributions: (1) he offers a text based 
on the collation of photostatic copies of the Princeps (Seville, 1627), the 
Valencia edition (1631), and an eighteenth-century manuscript; (2) he 
establishes the date—1620—on internal evidence; (3) he shows that La 
Entretenida by Cervantes (1615) was no more than suggestive; (4) he 
studies the cycle of plays based on La Villana, which are three in number: 
(a) Laberinto de amor y panadera de Madrid by Jerénimo Barrionuevo y 
Peralta (1641), (b) La ocasién hace al ladrén, probably by Matos Fragoso 
(1667), and (c) a refundicién under the same title by Dionisio Solfs (1819). 
The understructure of many of the editor’s statements both in the 
Introduction and in the Notes is to be found in his dissertation. The best 
notes are those on Tirso’s use of fencing and card game terminology in a 
figurative sense. In the explanation of culto passages the editor too 
often—and not always helpfully—has recourse to “free translation.” 

ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 


Orfeo. Por Juan de Jduregui. Edicién de Pablo Cabafias. (Biblioteca 
de antiguos libros hispdnicos, serie A, vol. XIII.) Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1948: xxi + 111 pages. 
When Jduregui’s Orfeo was published in 1624, it became the center of 

a vigorous literary controversy in Spain between the claros and the cultos, 

for Jéuregui, who until that time had been an advocate of clear, simple 

writing, in his Orfeo paid tribute to the new school. The present edition 
of the Orfeo was an outgrowth of the doctoral dissertation by Cabafias 
entitled El mito de Orfeo en la literatura espafiola (Consejo Superior de 

Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1948). 

A “Nota bibliogrdfica” (pp. vii—xxi) gives a concise description of the 
title-page, colophon, format, and contents of the various editions of the 
Orfeo during the seventeenth century, plus notes on subsequent frag- 
mentary editions. The text or the first edition is faithfully reproduced 
(pp. 1-83), the only deviations from the original being the suppression 
of the long “‘s,” the extension of abbreviations, and the correction of a 
few obvious errors. The latter are listed separately (p. 85) for the con- 
venience of those who desire to restore the original text in its entirety. 
Also listed are the differences between the first edition and the texts 
printed in the Cythara de Apolo in 1681 and 1694 (pp. 89-92); the variants 
in the 1684 edition of the Orfeo (pp. 93-95), in vol. VIII of the Coleccién de 
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poetas espafioles, by Ramén Ferndndez (pp. 96-105), and in the octaves 
extracted from the Orfeo in vol. III of the Poestas selectas castellanas 
compiled by Quintana (pp. 106-110). 

Matcotm D. McLean 


El mito de Orfeo en la literatura espafiola. Por Pablo Cabafias. Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, 1948: 403 pages. 
This study of the myth of Orpheus in Spanish literature, presented 

as a doctoral dissertation, received the ‘‘Menéndez Pelayo” award of 

1947. A large part of the work (pp. 239-383) is made up of an appendix 

containing the edition of three dramatic works important in the study 

of the influence and diffusion of the Orpheus myth: El divino Orfeo, an 

auto sacramental by Calderén de la Barca, MS 14.849; El Orpheo, a 

musical drama by M. R. P. Gabriel Ruiz, MS 14087, and El Orfeo, 

Féniz de Turia, an anonymous zarzuela, MS 14600/30, all of the Biblio- 

teca Nacional of Madrid. The interest and attractiveness of the work 

is increased by the inclusion of fourteen illustrations, six reproductions 
of paintings dealing with the Orpheus theme and eight facsimiles of title 
pages of works discussed in the body of the text. There is a useful index. 

The author has included a preliminary “Introduccién al mito de Orfeo”’ 

(20 pp.) with a brief discussion of the divergent traditions concerning the 

Orpheus myth, their origin in legend and classical literature, and their 

interpretation by various Spanish authors. The work proper is in two 

parts, in the first of which, entitled ‘“‘Aspectos temdticos del mito de 

Orfeo,” the themes “‘fidelidad, c:1riosidad y desgracia’”’ are discussed as 

those most frequently developed by Spanish authors (cf. “Conclusién,” 

p. 216). The second part, entitled “La popularidad del mito de Orfeo,’’ 

contains a study of the diffusion of the theme under the following chapter 

headings: “‘Las relaciones del mito de Orfeo con otros temas mitolégicos”’; 

“Soluciones burlescas”; ‘“El mito de Orfeo a lo divino”’; ‘Orfeo, recurso 

panegirico”’; ‘““Orfeo, recurso para la rima.”’ 

Patricia O’ConNoR 





